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The following Play is the result of an attempt to 
construct an effective acting drama on the foundation 
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EARL OF LEICESTER. 



ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. 

The Interior of the Black Bear at Cumnor ; Gold* 

THREAD, Steelwell, and other guests, seated at 

different tablet; Tbessxlian reclining on a bench 

apart. 

Enter Gosling. 

How now, my customers ! — ^where is your wit ? 
Is't dead amongst ye ? Why so dull, I pray ? 

GFOLDTHREAD. 

Truly, I know not we are dull, mine host. 
What say*st thou, neighbour Steelwell ? 

STEEL WELL. 

Why, I say, 
Old Fill-the-pot esteems us always dull, 
Save when we call for liquor and the score. 
But bless thy lucky stars, Giles I for here comes 
Another guest to cheer thee. 

B 
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Enter Lambourn, dressed as from a journey. 

LAMBOURN. 

Where's the host ? 
Ho, host 1 — ^where art thou, host ? A cup of sack ! 
Where art thou, host ? 

GOSLING. 

Here, sir, at your service. 

LAMBOURN. 

Didst thou not hear me ? Quick — ^a cup of sack ! 

GOSLING* 

Sir, certainly. Tapster, a cup of sack ! 

LAMBOURN. 

Host, take my hat, and help remove my cloak. 

{Tapster brings Lambotjrn a cup of sack; he drinks.) 
Tis good— yes, it is good ! It suits my palate. 
Another — quick. And now, my host, dost know me ? 

gosling. 
I think I never saw you, sir, till now. 

LAMBOURN. 

And, boys, do none of you remember me ? 

{The guests look at him.) 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Marry, not I ! Dost thou, friend Steelwell — eh ? 

STEELWELL. 

I somehow fancy he is like a youth — 

A pretty youth — ^whom you knew, master Gosling ; 

I mean your nephew. 
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GOSLING. 

Mike ? A murrain on him ! 

LAMBOURN. 

You hear him, gentlemen ; he curses me ! 
Yes, me ! I have not for these five years been 
Beneath his roof ; now that I set my foot 
Within his house's door, a gentleman, — 
Ay, ev'ry inch of me a gentleman, — 
He curses me ! 

GOSLING. 

What ! art thou Mike Lamboum ? 
In fortune's name, who dreamt of seeing thee ? 

LAMfiOURN. 

Ay, prick thee for a fool 1 — I am Mike Lambourn, 
And thy relation^ — ^if thou'lt own me such. 
Dost call me nephew, or wilt drive me forth 
To seek a lodging, which this well-filled purse 
Will well, I wot, command from any host ? 

GOSLING. 

Nay, it shall ne'er be said I shut my door 
Against my sister's son ; and Mike, I hope 
Thou art less wilful and less wild, or else 



LAMBOURN. 

What else ? 

GOSLING. 

Why else,— Heaven help thee, iad,-~that's all I 

B 2 
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LAMBOURN. 

Now, uncle, let me have some supper — quick ! 
I'm keenly himgry, and must have some food ! 
Here are the shiners, so you can be paid. 
Some supper, then, old vmcle ; and that quickly, 

{Sits down by the side of Goldthrbad, at 
whom he looks eamestly[») 
Why, yes ; and by my faith, such as it is, 
Thou art — thou art Tom Goldthread 1 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Michael, yes. 
Wilt drink with me ? 

LAMBOURN. 

Ay, that I will, friend Tom ! 
Shew me the man with whom I will not drink ! 

(Drinks.) 
Ah, Thomas Goldthread 1 many a fair game 
Thou, I, and some half-dozen other fellows. 
Have had together. (Drinks.) 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Ay, indeed we have ! 

LAMBOURN. 

And how are all our old companions — eh ? 
How is Will Jennett ? 

GOLDTHREAD. 

He, poor fellow ! he 
Was hung last Martinmas. 
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LAMBOURN. 

Will Jennett hung ! 
Curse me, but that canary 's special good ! {Drinks.) 
And so Will Jennett 's hung ! Well, 'twas his fate ! 
And how's Jem Settle ? 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Ah ! he is also hung ! 

LAMBOURN. 

Say'st thou so, Tom ? Why thou, and he, and Will, 
Were once my closest friends ! That wine of thine 
Is capital ! Thy health, friend Thomas Goldthread. 

(Drinks.) 
And Richard Stradbroke, what's become of him ? 
A cunning dog 1 — Sure he's escaped the gallows ! 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Yes, he escaped it ; but 'twas verily. 

Because he broke his neck while on the road to 't. 

LAMBOURN. 

'What news dost tell me. Goldthread ! Man, I marvel 
Thou art amongst us ; — ^but thy turn will come. 

GOLDTHREAD. 

What mean'st thou, Master Lambourn ?— I'm no 

thief! 
And let me tell thee, though we once were friends. 
Thou shalt not 
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GOSLING. 

Nay, mind not his silly talk ! 
Naught he can say will injure thee, my friend ; 
Thou'rt now as sober and as good a tradesman 
As any in this vill of Cumnor, that 
I vouch for, I, headborough as I am ! 

LAMBOUftK. 

And so thpu'st tum'd a sneaking tradesman, Tom ! 
And, pr'ythee, tell me what commodities 
Dost deal in ? 

GOLDTHREAD. 

No roan shall call me sneak ! 
I*m ready, if thou'rt, for a round of blows. 

{Puts himself in a fighting attitude.) 

GOSLING (comes between them.) 
We'll have Ho fighting here. You, nephew, hold 
That foolish tongue of thine. Nay, here's thy supper, 
And that will stop thy prattle. 

LAMBOURN. 

Oh, not quite ! 
Give me thy fist, Tom Goldthread ; let's be friends. 
I have a good dirk at my side, but curse me 
If e'er I use it 'gainst an old companion ! 
Success to trade, Tom ! — Here's success to trade ! 

{Drinks f and sits down to the supper.) 

GOLDTHREAD. 

I am no sneak ? 

LAMBOURN. 

Nay, that thou'rt not ! — ^A sneak ! 
No man shall say Tom Goldthread is a sneak ! 
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QOLDTHBEAD. 

Well^ as thou dost not think I am a sneak, 
I'll pledge thee in this brimming glass, friend Lam- 
bourn! 

LAMBOURN. 

There was a fellow, uncle Gosling, who 
Used to be woundy much about this house, — 
What hath become of him ? I pray thee, tell me 
That he hath made acquaintance with the gallows ! 

GOSUNa. 

Hold thy irreverent tongue 1 IM have thee know 
No guest of mine hath ever met that fate. 

LAMBOURN. 

Nay, uncle, sure I am that small good will 
Thou hadst towards him. Tell me, is he living ? 

GOSLING. 

Whom do you mean ? 

LAMBOURN. 

I mean that saintly sinner — 
That rascal, Tony Fire-the-fagot Foster ! 

GOSLING. I 

Hush, boy ! do not speak so ; for let me tell thee, 
Anthony Foster now 

GOLDTHREAD. 

What I dost mean Master Foster, 
Who lives hard by at the great hall of Cumnor ? 
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LAMBOURN. 

If he dwells at the hall, I know it not ; 
But he I mean was that notorious rogue 
Who, for the good of his profest religion, 
(Though a curst rascal,) gave an extra light 
To the pile that burnt old Ridley, and from that 
Was nicknamed Fire-the-fagot T 

OOLDTHREAD. 

Tis the same. 

GOSLING. 

Yes, nephew, it is he ; but be you cautious 
How you repeat that tale, for Foster now 
Is a grand man, and dwells at the old hall — 
A lease of which, 'tis rumour'd, he has got 
From the great Earl of Leicester. 

GOLDTHRBAD. 

So 'tis said. 
And there he lives as though he were a sultan ! 
Zounds ! he ne'er shews his big nose out of doors-^ 
Save at the meeting ! 

LAMBOURN. 

The old hypocrite ! 
He's now as good a protestant I warrant 
As he has been a catholic. But wherefore 
lives he in such retirement ? 

GOSLING. 

Mike, he's proud ! 

LAMBOURN. 

The devil is he ! FU not take his pride ! 
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GOLDTHBEAD. 

Under correction, I think, neighbour Gosling, 
That Master Foster's movements are so secret, 
Because there is a lady in the case. 

(Tressilian moves forward.) 

LAMBOURN. 

rU lay my life that the old fool is jealous ! 

He knows well his own ugliness, and that 

Much women like good looks and gaiety, 

And to deceive old age and sourness. 

It were rare fun were I to give him cause 

For his suspicions ! Yes, I'll make him jealous ! 

Many a lady (I could name some scores) 

Hath look'd right lovingly upon this form ! 

But stay — ^how know'st thou that there is a lady ? 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Marry, I've seen her ! 

GOSLING. 

When? 

GOLDTHREAD. 

This very mom. 
And I will tell you how it came to pass. 
I was returning on my pony, Budge, 
From a good customer's, some few miles off. 
To whom I'd sold two pieces of that serge, — 
That brilliant scarlet serge, — of which I shew'd thee. 
Last week, a sample, Gosling ; — dost remember? 

LAMBOURN. 

Pish take the serge ! — ^let's have the lady, man ! 
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GOLDTHREAD* 

Well, as I past the hall-gate, there it stood 

Open as to invite me in, 'Tis long 

Since I and you have been acquainted, Foster, 

And yet thou*st never been the man to beg me 

To view thy grounds ; but now I'll take French leave. 

And peep at them unask'd ; — ^it can't be treason, — 

(Thus thought I to myself) nor felony. 

LAMBOURN. 

Well didst thou reason ; but the lady, man ! 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Thou art impatient, so FU to the point : 
As I pass'd by the house, whom should I see, 
Looking demurely from an open window, 
Buthis prim daughter 

TRESSILIAN. 

Whose prim daughter, sir ? 

GOLDTHREAD. 

His daughter — ^Foster's daughter, Janet, sir ! 
And with her one of the most lovely creatures 
This pair of eyes e'er saw. Oh, such a woman ! 
Such a complexion ! such a neck ! such teeth ! 
And then her dress ! — 'twas wondrous costly, Mike ! 
Her gown was of the purest 

LAMBOURN. 

Tush ! ne'er mind the gown ! 
On with thy tale, good Tom ; — didst speak to her ? 
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GOLDTHREAD. 

Just as I was about to doff my hat, 

And by a graceful movement bring myself 

Under her notice, I felt a startling thwack 

Upon my shoulders, and old Foster's man, 

By his master's orders, thrust me from the grounds. 

LAMBOURN. 

Oh, thou mean-spirited mercer ! Had I been 
But in thy place ! 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Why, what wouldst thou have done ? 

LAMBOURN. 

Not have been cast forth like a fearful dog. 

GOLDTHREAD. 

No, for thou never wouldst have passM the gates. 

LAMBOURN. 

Nay, I will wager thee a wager, Tom. 

ni bet the price of thrice a dozen yards 

Of that fine scarlet serge thou prais'dst just now, 

That, ere to-morrow's noon, I make old Foster 

Say welcome to me at the hall ; and, more, 

I'll see the lady, and I'll speak with her ! 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Done ! Done ! Let honest Gosling hold the stakes. 

GOSLING. 

Not I, indeed I It is a foolish business ; 

And so, Mike, thou wilt think when thou'st slept ofi^ 
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The wine thou*st this night drunk. Take my advice : 
Steer always clear of danger. Master Foster 
Seeks not thy company, and there would be 
Much risk, I fear, unask'd to thrust it on him. 

LAMBOURN. 

Talk not to me of risk ! Old Fire-the-fagot 
Make me afraid 1 No, let the devil fetch me, 
When that old hypocrite shall frighten me ! 
So, say, wilt hold the stakes ? 

GOLDTHREAD. 

Now, hold them. Gosling. 
Why, man, thou art as puling as my grannam. 

OOSLINO. 

Well, I consent, if Mike — the silly youth ! — 
Repenteth not the bargain when he*s sober'd. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Young man, if you'll allow me, I will be 
Your partner in this venture, and will share 
Its danger, and the hazard of the bet, 

GOSLING. 

Nay, my good guest, I never thought thee mad. 

If Mike will run into the lion's mouth, 

Why shouldst thou follow ? Go not, I beseech thee ! 

LAMBOURN. 

Thou art the arrant'st numskull in the vill ! 
An the good gentleman will go with me, 
I shall be glad, and^ in the devil's name. 
What can this Tony Foster do to us ? 
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TRESSILIAN. 

Then, if you please, at nine o'clock to-morrow, 
I will be ready. 

LAMBOURN. 

At nine o^clock we'll go, sir. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Good night ! Tis late, and I will to my chamber. 

GOLDTHREAD. 

And I were best at home now, I am sure. 

GOSLING. 

Ah, well said, gentlemen ! I often wish 
I were so much my master, that I might 
Go to my bed at pleasure. Come, my guests^ come I 
[Exeunt Gosling, Lambourn^ Goldthread, 

and Tressilian ; the other guests having 

retired during the scene. 



SCENE II. 

A room in Cumnor Hall. 
Enter Varney and Foster. 

VARNEY. 

Thou hast been watchful of thy charge ? 

foster. 

Ay, sir* 
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VARNBY. 

How hath she borne it ? Hath she shewn a wish 
To roam beyond these walls ? 

FOSTER. 

She hath not yet. 
Though once or twice I think I've seen her eyes 
Glisten as though with tears. 

VARNEY. 

Tis very like. 
A weeping woman is no rarity. 
Hath she much spoken of her lord ? 

FOSTER, 

She's ask'd, 
And often wonder'd when he would be here. 

VARNBY. 

'Tis good I Keep still a wakeful eye, 

And do thy duty well ; so shalt thou find 

Thy lease of Cumnor will a fee be made. 

But thou must earn it, Foster — thou must earn it. 

FOSTER. 

I'll earn it, Master Vamey, honestly, 
Or else — I hope I mayn't be ask'd to do 
The thing that is not holy. I shall be 
Most joyful when this mystery is o'er. 
For I begin to fear that I'm suspected 
By some of the attendants of our meeting 
To be not over-honest ; — nay, I'm sure. 
Last Sunday, Master Holdforth, when he talk'd 
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Of sinful men, who deeds of darkness do 
In secret places, who keep themselves apart 
From righteous company, and pass their lives 
Mysteriously, I'm sure he look'd at me. 

VARNEY. 

Now, Foster, once for all, I tell thee this, 
Be thou as pious as thou wilt to others. 
But give me none of thy hjrpocrisy. 
I know thee for a villain ; then, to me 
Appear what I do know thee. To the world 
I wish thee to seem holy as thou canst. 
So, fellow, understand me ! Hast thou got 
The servitor I spoke to thee about ? 

FOSTER, 

I have not yet. He must, you said, be graceless ? 

VARNEY. 

He must, good Foster, be thy opposite. 

As sinful outwardly as thou art saintly* 

He must not flinch from gaming, swearing, drinking, 

(Although a drunkard he were best not be,) 

And he must be a stalwart youth, and sturdy 

To do his master's secrets, and to keep them. 

Get such a lad soon as thou canst. I go 

To read awhile in my lord's library, 

See that I'm not disturb'd ! [Eadt. 

FOSTER. 

Thou art a rascal ! 
Yea, Master Varney, thou'rt in truth a rascal j 
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And when Pve once this Cumnor Hall in fee, 
rU cast thy service off. Now let me think 
Upon the sermon that I heard last night. 

The preacher said (Knocking vnthout.) 

Who can this be that knocks ? {Knocking again,) 

Go to the door, you knave, you Simon, go ! 

Enter Simon. 

May *t please you, sir, two gentlemen without 
Desire most earnestly to see your worship. 

FOSTER. 



Oh, foolish serving man ! Have I not told thee 
I'm never to be seen ? 



I 
I 

SIMON. ! 



You have, your worship. 
But one of these two gentlemen avouch'd, 
'Twas business of the State that drew him here ; 
He said, your worship, that he came from Court. 

FOSTBR. 

From Court— State business — I had better see them. 
Go, Simon, bring these strangers to me here ! 

[Exit Simon. 
State business — ^from the Court— 'tis singular ! 

{Enter Tressilian and Lambourn, usftered by Simon, 

who then retires,) 

My service to ye, gentlemen ! 
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LAMBOURN. 

Foster ! 
Old Tony Foster, how dost do, my boy ? 
What ! dost not know me ? Have a few short years 
So changed my look, that thou, too, dost not know 
me? 

FOSTER. 

I know thee not, sir ! Tell me who thou art ? 

LAMBOURN. 

Oh, thou shalt know ! My name is^ — try to guess ? 

FOSTER. 

I am not used to guessing. Hast thou business, 
I will attend to thee ; — if not, begone ! 

LAMBOURN. 

Oh, Tony Foster, time hath altered thee 
In manners, not in look ; for thou hast still 
The same damn'd ugly phiz thou ever hadst. 

FOSTER. 

Begone, sir, from my house ! Ho, Simon, here ! 

LAMBOURN. 

Nay, Tony Fire-the-fagot, FU not go ! 
I'm Michael Lambourn. You knew Michael Lam- 
bourn? 
Dost not remember, Fire-the-fagot, eh ? 
And now, old boy, wilt welcome me or not ? 
I'm ready, if thou lik'st, to be thy friend ; 
If not, thine enemy. Think, and decide ! 

c 
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FOSTER. 

{Aside.) This coxcomb will suit Vamey. {Aloud.) 

Michael Lamboum, 
I did not know thee ; thou'rt much changed in face — 
But who's thy friend ? 

LAMBOURN. 

My friend 1 Why, what's to thee 
Who is my friend ? He's not the Pope of Rome ! 

FOSTER. 

Then let me hear what is thy business with me ? 
Thou told'st my man, I think, thou cam'st from 
Court ? 

LAMBOURN. 

Anthony Foster, I come not from Court. 
'Twas but a move to get admission to thee ; 
For thou, rd heard, wert as invisible 
To honest folks — (*mong whom I class myself) — 
As is the devil, whom thou worshippest. 

FOSTER. 

Good Michael, I would talk with thee apart. 
Sir (To Tressilian), wait awhile, we will return anon. 

[Exit with Lambourn. 

TRESSILIAN. 

That Foster hath a look of villany. 

Into what hands, oh Amy, hast thou fallen ? 

Poor, poor misguided girl ! Could I but see thee 1 
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Enter Amy, hattily. 

AMY. 

Nay, bide there, Janet ; bide thee there, I say ! 

(Sees Tressilian, who has muffled his face in 
his cloak.) 
Oh, thou art here at length ! But, in good sooth, 
Thou shalt not play the masquer with me ! No ! 
In sooth thou shalt not. (Removes his cloak.) 

Edmund ! 

TRESSILIAN {m/)tions her to be silent). 

Amy, speak not so loud ! At last IVe found thee ! 
I see thee once again 1 But^ Amy, come I 
Let us not waste our time in words. Quick, fly 
Prom this accursed spot ere we're surprised ! 

AMY. 

Master Tressilian, why thou comest here 
I cannot tell ; nor what can give thee cause 
To think, because thou boldest thy finger up 
And say'st, " Come, let us fly V Vm to obey thee. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Oh, Amy, talk as coldly as thou wilt ; 
I ask thee not for kindness to myself ; 
I woo thee not for love to me. Time was, 
I had the blessed hope to "win thy heart. 
That hope is withered, never more to bloom. 
No, Amy, never ! 

AMY. 

Edmund, farewell ! 
I must not listen to such talk as this. 

c2 
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TRESSILIAN. 

Stay, I entreat thee ! Hear what Fve to say. 
I come from Robsart Hall. 

AMY. 

How is my father ? 

TRESSILIAN. 

How thinkest thou he is ? 

AMY. 

Well, well, I hope. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Amy, he lov'd thee ! 

AMY. 

Sure he is not ill ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

Didst thou not leave him, Amy ? Didst thou not 
Fly from his home in secret, and companioned. 
Oh, Heaven, with whom ! And thinkest thou he's 
well? 

AMY. 

Master Tressilian, is my father ill ? 

TRESSILIAN. 

Amy, he is ; and I am sent by him 

To bring thee back, that he may gaze upon thee 

Once ere he dies. 

AMY. 

I will see my father ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

Let us, then, now begone. Give me thy hand ! 
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AMY. 

Ml see my father. For thy proffered guidance, 
I give thee thanks, but need it not. Farewell ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

Amy, I do conjure thee, come with me ! 
Leave this vile place, and leave its viler master. 

AMY, (indignantly.) 
Tressilian ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

Amy, I speak not for myself. 
But for thy father. Let me not go back 
To say, " I saw thy daughter, spoke with her. 
Told her that thou wert on a bed of sickness. 
Urged her to come with me, but she would not.'* 

AMY. 

Rather, sir, say to him, that thou hast seen me ; 
That much I grieve to learn he is not well ; 
That urgM, far less by duty than by love, 
I'll fly to see him ere to-morrow's past, 

TRESSILIAN. 

Why not with me ? 

AMY, 

I'll come to see my father. 
To thee, Tressilian, it boots not with whom. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Art thou, indeed, so chang'd, that father, friends, 
Are nothing now to thee ? Tell me, tell me, Amy, 
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Hath thy seducer gain'd a husband's right 
To keep thee here so strictly secreted ? 

AMY. 

You question, sir, most strangely, and you do 
Forget yourself more than is seemly. — Yet 
I cannot but forgive thee for the doubt. 
Edmund, farewell! Thou'lt one day change thy 
thought. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Thou art, then — ^gracious Heaven ! — so young — so 
fair 1 

AMY. 

Master Tressilian, spare thy lamentations ! 
Once more, farewell ! Edmund, we part good friends ! 

{Offers him her hand ; he seizes it.) 

TRESSILIAN. 

Nay, Amy, Til not leave thee here 1 The villain 
Who stole thee from thy virtuous home no longer 
Shall from thy father's arms imprison thee 1 
I've his commands to take thee to his house, 
And FU obey them ! 

AMY. 

Tressilian ! — Sir ! — Unhand me 1 
Or I will call for help. Unhand me, sir 1 

{She releases herself ^ but he a^ain seizes her 
hand, when she shrieks.) 

Re-enter Foster and Lambourn, with Janet. 

FOSTER. 

You, lady, here ! FU see you to your chamber. 
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Re-enter Varney. 

TARNEYt 

Whose shriek was that I heard? (Starting back.) 
Tressilian here ! 

TRBSSiLiAN, (draws his sword.) 
To die or punish ! Wretch, defend thyself! 

(Is about to attack Varney, but is prevented by 
Foster and Lambourn.) 

VARNEY. 

Give him his liberty ! I chance to have 
A sword for such as he ! Come on, Tressilian ! 
Thou troubling fool, I wait thee ! Dog, come on ! 
(Tressilian breaks from Poster and Lam- 
bourn, and fights with Varney.) 

AMY. 

Tressilian — Master Varney — for my sake, 
Put down your weapons ! Foster, part these mad- 
men! 

(Varney stumbleSy and Tressilian points his 
sword at him, when he is suddenly removed 
by Lambourn.) 

LAMBOURN. 

Heyday, good sir, we'll have no killing here ! 
That gentleman's a gentleman^ and my master. 
Yes, my most worthy master 1 There's the door ! 

tressilian. 
And there is payment for thy morning's work 
In my employ ! (Throws him some coiris.) 

Art satisfied or not ? 
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LAMBOURN. 

The money's well enough, but curse thy pride. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Amy, farewell ! Do not forget thy promise. 

Varney, I hope to meet with thee again. 

When thou art not protected by a servant. [Rcit. 

VARNEY. 

With your permission, lady, I will see you 
To your apartments, whither I must beg 
You to confine your walks, if you regard 
Your lord's desires, his safety, or his love. 

AMY. 

Thanks, Master Varney ! Janet will attend me, 
And I will bear in mind thy caution, sir. 

[Exit with Janet. 

VARNEY, {after a pause,) 
Now, Foster ! — ^rascal ! — ^how happ'd this to pass ? 
How came that fellow here ? A pretty keeper 
My lord has got in thee ! How came he here ? 
Give me good reason for't, or, by the fiend. 
Thou soon shalt bid farewell to Cumnor Hall ! 

FOSTER. 

I knew not who he was ; nor came he here 

By any fault of mine. 'Twas this young man. 

Whom, by your orders, I have just engag'd 

To be your servant, — 'twas he who brought him here. 

LAMBOURN. 

Good sir, he press'd his company upon me ; 
But who or what he is, in truth I know not 
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VARNEY. 

Where met you with him ? 

LAMBOURN. 

Sir, at the Black Bear ; 
The host of which, good sir, is mine own uncle. 

VARNEY. 

Quick ! track his steps, and bring me speedy notice 
Where he resorts. 

LAMBOURN. 

Curse him ! — I'll scent him out ! 

[Exit. 

VARNEY. 

Hast thou procured this fellow for me, Foster ? 

FOSTER. 

I have, sir ! — He 's the qualities you wish'd, 
Or I most grievously mistake the man. 

VARNEY. 

He looks the rascal that I want, and well 
He hath begun his service. — ^Foster ! 

FOSTER. 

Sir! 

VARNEY. 

Twas grossly negligent in thee to let 

That dog, Tressilian, set his footing here. 

Should my lord hear of it, thou'dst lose thy place ! — 

That at the least ; but make no mention of it. 

Dost hear me ? Say thou nought about this business. 

FOSTER. 

I will not, sir. 
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VARNET. 

And, Foster, watch the lady ! 
Thou must prevent her rambling o'er the house ! 
Some ill will come of it ! She hath apartments, — 
And noble ones ; — ^let her e'en keep to them. 
Go, Foster ! see if she is in them now ! 

[Exil Foster. 
Tressilian, thou art a pretty fencer ! 
But I will master thee ! — if not with sword. 
In open duel, yet I'll master thee ! 
And thou, too, haughty lady, thou hast yet 
Foird me, befool'd my lord, and art become 
A dangerous serpent in my path to greatness ! 
But thou, too, I have ev'ry hope to crush ! 
Tressilian's visit may help on my schemes 1 
I must find out what 'twas that 'tween them pass'd : 
He talk'd about a promise made by her ! 
Could I persuade her not to tell her lord 
Aught of this day's adventure, 'twould be well — 
I then should have a secret in my keeping 
Which might advantage my half-ruin'd hopes ! — 
A sodden fool thou wert, my worthy master ! 
To be so witch'd as to commit this marriage, 
Undoing thus thy glorious chance of gaining 
The realm of England for thy bridal dower. 
And my advancement, — which is more to me ; 
But I will work my way to power yet, — 
If 't can be done ; and there's no surer mode 
Than keeping this accursed marriage hid I [Exit* 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 

The Interior of the Black Bear. 
Enter Trbssilian and Gosling. 

TRBSSILIAN. 

Yes, host, I leave this instant for the Court, 
To which Fm summoned by the Earl of Sussex, 
As one of his retainers. But, good Gosling, 
Thou mayst perhaps serve me — if thou hast the will. 

GOSLING. 

Tell me the way : I want not for the will. 

TRBSSILIAN. 

The lady who's conceal'd at Foster's house 
Is, as I thought, the daughter of my friend, — 
My more than friend, — my father, I would call him, — 
Good Sir Hugh Robsart ! — ^You have heard of him ? 

GOSLING. 

Ay, marry have I ! — of his daughter, too, — 
The pretty Amy Robsart. 
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TRESSILIAN. 

Amy Robsart ! 
Seduced from home, her father, and her friends, 
By a rank villain ! — ^Varney is his name ! 
Is she who is secluded at the hall. 

GOSLING. 

Vamey I whose master is the Earl of Leicester ? 

TRESSILIAN. 

Tis he ! — and much I hear he's in the grace 

Of that same earl. Dost thou know aught of Varney ? 

GOSLING. 

Nothing, but that he is not well beloved 
By Cumnor folks. I know no reason for it. 

TRESSILIAN. 

I think him all that's vile ! I 'd markM him prowling 
Much about Robsart Hall, and therefore guess'd 
Twas he who drew the maiden from her home ! 
In which I'm now confirm'd. Tis my intent 
When I arrive at Court, to make the Queen 
Acquainted with his baseness, and to sue her. 
In Sir Hugh's name, the wretch may be compelled 
To render back the lady to her friends. 
I should apply to Leicester, but I think 
Twould be but time misspent — ^my master being 
His rival, noble Sussex, and the offender, 
The confidant, the favoured friend of Leicester. 

GOSLING. 

Does Sir Hugh know that thus you mean to act ? 
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TRESSILIAN. 

He does. Now, Gosling, what I wish of thee 

Is, that thou'dst keep a watch on Cumnor Hall ; 

For now that Vamey finds I have discovered 

His villany, I know not what device 

He may resort to, to protect himself. 

So, my good host, shouldst thou see aught thou 

think'st 
'Twere well I knew, acquaint me instantly, 
And thou shall not go unrewarded. There 
Is my address. Say, wilt thou serve me thus ? 

GOSLING. 

Sir, you're a very noble gentleman ! 

You Ve paid without a murmur all I charged ; — 

Not but my charges are most reasonable, 

Still none but gentlemen e'er pay their bills 

Without a cavil. Being a gentleman, 

I'd like to serve you ; and besides, I know 

The trouble this must be to good Sir Hugh ; 

For I am father to a pretty damsel, 

And, well I wot, much grief would be my share 

Were she to leave me for some treacherous villain. 

So all I can do for you, sir, I will. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Thanks, my good host 1 — thanks, thanks ! And now, 
farewell I 

GOSLING. 

Nay, sir, indeed I'll see you on your horse. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE THE SECOND, 

A magnificent apartment in Oamnor Hall. 

Amy and Janet. 

AMY. 

Thou being my woman, Janet , I am sure 
I'm well attir'd, e'en as beseems the wife 
Of England's noblest earl. {Qoes to a looking-glass.) 

Yes, on my word, 
Well hast thou done thy task. But yet, methinks, 
That rose were better plac'd more to the left. 

(Janet alters the rose.) 
Thanks, my sweet Janet ! Ah, my pretty girl, 
'Tis pity that the skill thou lavishest 
Upon another is not exercis'd 
Sometimes upon thyself. 

JANET. 

Pardon, my lady. 
But much I've heard my father and our preacher 
Speak 'gainst gay apparel. 

amy. 

And that's the reason 
Thou wear'st thy hair dress'd in such homely guise ; 
Thy face hedg'd in with that prim, delicate cap ; 
Thy gown so plain, and of so sad a colour— 
And that's the reason, is it ? 
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JANBT. 

I desire 
To act in all things as my father wishes ; 
For well he loves me, and he likes this dress. 
Besides, 'tis not for one so low as I 
To wish to shew myself in rich attire. 
'Tis seemly in you, lady ; but in me 
It were but vanity, or foolishness. 

AMY. 

Thou reasonest well, my pretty puritan ; 
And now I think thou wouldst not better look 
In gaudy raiment. My sweet, pensive girl. 
Thy bashful beauty ornament would mar* 

(Looking in the glass.) 
Ah, little thought I, two short months ago. 
How soon I should have right to dress like this ! 
Oh, could my father, my dear father, see me» 
How he would kiss his Amy, and rejoice 
To think his child was happy, and himself • 
Father to the great Earl of Leicester's wife ! 
Janet, what is the time ? 

JANET. ^ 

T has just gone six. 

AMY. 

Six was the hour that Varney said my lord 
Would sure arrive, or I mistook his words. 
Bid him attend me ! 

JANBT. 

Madam, I will. [Exit. 
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AMY. 

"Ks strange that he should tarry to be here. 
Pray Heaven it be not sickness that detains him ! 

Enter Varney and Janbt. 

Varney, did you not tell me that my lord 
Purposed arriving here at six o'clock ? 

VARNEY. 

So, my good lady, he informed your servant. 

AMY. 

Tis sometime past the hour. 

VARNEY. 

Nay, not much past. 
In truth, the bell hath scarce done sounding it. 

AMY. 

I trust he'll come. 

VARNEY. 

There is no doubt he will. 
If something unforeseen should not prevent him. 

AMY. 

What should prevent him ? 

VARNEY. 

Lady, I know of nothing. 

AMY. 

I wish much he were here. 

VARNEY. 

Not more than he. 
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AMY. 

Ah ! but he knows not that my father *s ill ! 

VARNEY. 

Your father ill ! How learnt you that, my lady ? 

AMY, 

Master Tressilian so informed me, sir. 

VARNEY. 

{Aside.) Indeed ! {Aloud.) Touching the visit, madam. 
Which that young gentleman made here this day ; — 
Is 't your intent to tell my lord of it ? 

AMY. 

Varney, I deem your doubting somewhat rude ! 
Of course I tell my lord — most certainly 1 

VARNEY. 

Pardon me, madam ; — 'twas well meant in me ! 
And I cannot help urging you to think 
Well on the matter ere you do determine 
To speak of *t to my lord. 

AMY. 

No more of this ! 
I never have, nor ever will conceal 
The smallest circumstance from my dear Leicester, 
Of which he ought to be informed. No wife 
Who loves her husband dreams of secrecy. 

VARNEY. 

Well, madam, as you please ! But I have heard 
The Earl rail bitterly against Tressilian ! 
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My master loves you fondly ! — who so love 
Are changeful jealousy's most frequent victims ! 
I therefore thought 'twere best not tell my lord. 

AMY. 

Now, Janet, dost thou not admire this man. 
For his audacity to speak this to me ? — 
To dare to hint my lord could be so mean 
As to suspect me for a minute's converse, 
And that, too, happening by the merest chance, 
With a right noble gentleman ? Go, sir ! 

VARNEY. 

Nay, lady, be not angry ! If I've err'ti, 
I humbly ask forgiveness ; and I trust. 
As what I said was said with honest purpose, 
You will receive it so, and pardon me. 

AMY. 

Go, sir ! your company is not desir'd ! 

VARNEY. 

Madam, I do beseech you, visit not 

Too harshly my offence ! I fear'd for you, 

And for my lord ; but, certain, you know best. 

AMY. 

Well, I bear no resentment to thee, Varney ! 
Thou mayst have meant well. 

VARNEY. 

Madam, I take my leave. 

{Aside.) I must be cautious, or this dame will beat me. 

{As he is going ^ a whistle is heard.) 
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AMY. 

Hark,Varney! — run, and quick — 'tis my lord's signal! 
Quick — run and bring him to me. Go, good Varney! 

\_Exit Varney. 
Janet, my girl, thou canst not know my gladness. 
But thou wilt one day have a loving husband, 
And then thou'lt feel the joy that now I have. 

Enter Leicester. (Janet retires.) 
My Leicester ! — ^my own Leicester I {They embrace.) 

LEICESTER. 

My fond one ! 
And how hast been, my love, since last I saw thee ? 

AMY. 

Well, Leicester, in my health ; but wanting thee, 
I seem'd all things to want. In truth, my lord, 
Thou must in future no such truant be 
As thou hast shewn thyself of late — thou must not ! 
Remove thy cloak ! 

LEICESTER. 

Amy, *tis done 1 
{Takes off his cloaky and appears in the court 
dress of an earl, and decorated with several 
orders of knighthood.) 

AMY. 

Leicester ! 
Ah, I bethink me, thou didst make a promise 
To visit me, apparelPd in the dress 
Thou'rt wont to wear on state days 'fore the Queen ! 

d2 
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Dear Leicester, thou'rt considerate — thou'rt kind ! 
Thou humour'st me so much, I fear thou'lt spoil me ! 

LEICESTER. 

Spoil thee, my love, by kindness ! Can that be ? . 
No, Amy, sure I am thou'lt ne'er be spoilt 
By cause like that, nor any other cause ! 
Thou'lt always be the same that now thou art. 

AMY. 

Leicester, I hope thou'lt prove a happy prophet. 
The dress is wondrous rich ! Twould suit a monarch ! 
Place but a golden crown upon thy head, 
A sceptre in thy hand, and thou wouldst look 
A goodly king — fit to command the world ! 



LEICESTER. 

I 



Dost think so, Amy ? 

AMY. 

Nay, Fm sure thou wouldst ! 

LEICESTER. 

And not without the dress ? 

AMY. 

Try not to catch me ; 
For well I know, though thou'rt not calPd a king, 
Yet that thou art one. 

LEICESTER. 

{Q^ickly.) Who hath told thee so? 
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AMY. 

Is it not general rumour — dear, my lord ? 

Is it not said by ev'ry common peasant, 

That the great Earl of Leicester rules the Queen ? 

LEICESTER. 

Then, by my soul, they lie ! The man 's not born 
That is to govern her ! 

AMY. 

But, at the least. 
Thou art in favour with her — that is certain ! 
How much I long to stand with thee before her ! 
To see my husband honour'd by her smiles, 
As one devoted to her country's welfare ! 
As one loved by her people for his worth ! 
As one to whom she often owes wise counsel. 
These are the smiles which good men bum to gain ! 
And these my Leicester has. Oh, happy queen. 
In having such a courtier ! Happy Leicester, 
Such a discerning monarch to possess ! 

LEICESTER, 

Mayst thou have never cause to change thy thought ! 
{Sits down ; Amy seats herself on a footstool^ 
and examines his dress.) 

AMY. 

My lord, what do you call this ornament ? 

LEICESTER. 

That is the jewel of the Garter, love, 
The noblest order in. the world. Tis said, 
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A lady fair^ once dancing at a ball^ 

Let drop her garter, which the king took up 

And gave to her, whereat the courtiers smil'd ; 

On which the monarch made the arch remark, 

" Let evil be to him who evil thinks !" 

And then ordain 'd this order. The blue ribbon 

Around my leg hath the king's words upon it. 

AMY. 

The tale is a fantastic one, my lord. 
What is this jewel ? 

LEICESTER. 

'Tis a Spanish order — 
The noble order of the Golden Fleece ; 
An ancient knighthood, and most powerful. 
Honoured so much, that not the king himself 
Can sit in judgment on a knight of it, 
But by its sanction. 'Tis a worthy order ! — 
Why, sweet, thou art enamour'd of the dress ! 
How gay apparel doth delight a woman ! 

AMY, (rises.) 

Nay, nay, indeed, I care not for it now ! 
No, Leicester, no ! Fd rather see thee drest 
As thou wert on the day I first beheld thee, 
('Twas a plain russet suit, I well remember 't,) 
Than in these trappings, splendid though they are. 

LEICESTER. 

I do believe thee, Amy ! Let us now 

Pass to the banquet which I have commanded. 
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AMY. 

Pardon, my lord, I first would speak to thee. 
I wish to tell thee something, and a boon 
I have to crave. 

LEICESTER. 

Nay, tell me nothing now. 
My time is short. I must away to-night. 

AMY. 

To-night, my Dudley ! Didst thou say to-night ? 
Thou leavest me to-night ! Must it so be ? 

LEICESTER. 

I must be at the Court to-morrow, love, 

And so must hence to-night. Tell me thy boon. 

AMY, 

My noble lord and husband, I desire 
To quit this mansion for a time. 

LEICESTER. 

Thou canst not. 
Nay, love, indeed it will not be much longer 
That I shall try thy patience ; nor more glad 
Wilt thou be than myself, when I can say 
Unto the wond'ring world, thou art my Countess. 

AMY. 

When, Leicester, is this secrecy to end ? 
Why did it e'er begin ? 
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LEICESTER. 

I've told thee, dear, 
Twill not be long before it will be over. 
The day I know not, but it will be soon. 

AMY. 

Oh, Leicester, I'm but half thy wife, immur'd 
Within these walls. 

LEICESTER. 

Amy, say not so. 
Hast thou not all things here that thou canst wish 

for? 
Have not my servants well demean'd themselves ? 

AMY. 

Of them I've nothing to complain, although 

I sometimes wish their watchful care were less ; 

But thou hast said 'tis needful. Much, oh, much 

I thank thee, love, for all the luxuries 

Thou'st lavish'd on me here ; — ah, yes ! they're more 

Than I had right to hope for. But, my lord 

LEICESTER. 

Amy, no more ; such talk but wastes the time. 

AMY. 

Pardon me, Leicester, but I am not happy, 
Secluded here from all the friends who love me ; 
Not seeing thee in a whole laggard week. 
But for a hurried hour. Dear, my lord, 
I thought that long ere this I should have been 
Honour'd by noble matrons as thy wife. 
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Ere this I'd hoped Elizabeth herself 

Would have received me kindly as thy Countess ; 

And long before this time I had expected 

To have been the mistress of thy princely hall 

Of Kenilworthy 'stead of this faded mansion. 

LEICESTER. 

All that thou'st hoped for shall full soon be thine. 
But, faith, my dear, I think thou'rt over anxious 
In thy complainings. Art thou not my wife ? 

AMY. 

Leicester, I say to thee, it is not fair 
Nor just I should be known by any one 
But as thy Countess. 

LEICESTER. 

Amy, thou art right ; 
I feel so too, and say it shall be soon 
That I will free thee from this secrecy. 
My word I give thee that it shall be soon. 



AMY. 

Thanks, my dear lord ; but yet to see my father- 



LEICESTER. 

Nay, Amy, thou must not go forth from hence ; 
It were not prudent at the present time. 
Thy father, he is well. 

AMY. 

How know'st thou that ? 
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LEICESTER. 

I myself saw him hmiting some five miles 
From his own grounds. 

AMY, 

And when was this ? 

LEICESTER. 

This mom. 

AMY. 

Indeed, indeed, my lord ! And look'd he well ? 

LEICESTER. 

I never saw him seem in better health. 
Then, for the time, be happy in this hall, 
Knowing thy father's well. Dost thou not ask 
Whether I saw Tressilian with thy father ? 

AMY. 

My lord, I need not ask thee that 

LEICESTER. 

The villain ! 

AMY. 

Why, my dear lord, why shouldst thou call him 
villain ? 

LEICESTER. 

For his close league with my too powerful foe, 
The Earl of Sussex ;— but let's cease this talk. 

AMY. 

Dear Leicester, I much wish to tell thee something 
That chanc'd to-day. 



J 
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LBICESTBR. 

Tell me it presently. 
But now let's to the supper. Clear thy brow ! 
Thou hast my love, and that should make thee happy. 

AMY. 

It does — ^it does ! • [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

An Ante-chamber in Cumnor Hall. 
Enter Varney and Lambourn^ meeting. 

VARNEY. 

Ah, Michael ! Say — ^what news hast got for me ? 
Hast tracked the gallant ? 

LAMBOURN. 

I believe you, sir. 

VARNEY. 

Where is he ? 

LAMBOURN. 

Now on his way to London. 

VARNEY. 

Art sure of it ? 

LAMBOURN. 

I saw him on the road, 
And pump'd from my old uncle that 'twas so. 
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VARNEY. 

To London ! Michael, leave me for the present. 

lEodt Lambourn. 
To London ! He'll be at the Court to-morrow, 
Or I am much deceived. Yes, he is gone 
To swell the train of Sussex. This is bad — 
Now that 'tis known that here the woman's hid ! 
I must be ready for some storm — I will ! 

Enter Leicester. 

LEICESTER. 

Come, Varney, it is time we were on horseback. 
I thought not 'twas so late. 'Tis pity, sure, 
Our happiest moments should the shortest seem I 
How wearisome will every hour appear, 
Till I return again ! 

VARNEY. 

Doubtless, my lord. 
New married men ought to be fond of home. 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, Varney, never, never was man blest 
With such a treasure as thy master is ! 

VARNEY. 

None can deny my lady's beautiful. 

LEICESTER. 

No woman e'er was lovelier: but 'tis not 
Her person only that compels my love. 

VARNEY. 

It was her beauty first, my lord, that won you ; 
And, certes, she is fair. 
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LEICESTER. 

She is ! — she is ! 
But if the scented rose had no perfume, 
'Twere still a beauteous flower, though far less priz'd. 
And so my Amy's unstained innocence, 
Her untaiight grace, her modest, playful wit. 
But, most of all, her boundless love for me. 
Make me her own more than her beauty's charms. 
How my heart leaps at thought of my return, 
When I may own her as my wife to all ! 

VARNEY. 

What means your lordship ? 

LEICESTER. 

To avow my marriage. 



And when ? 



VARNEY. 
LEICESTER. 

To-morrow, to the Queen. 



VARNEY. 

And then ? 

LEICESTER. 

And then to bid farewell to base intrigues. 
To tricks of faction, and ambitious folly — 
Exchanging them for love, ease, and content. 

VARNEY. 

Your lordship really means this I Pardon me, 
But is this your intention ? 
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LEICESTER. 

Even so. 

VARNEY. 

You are the Earl of Leicester ; by that name 
Is known a man of valour, and of wisdom ; 
A man high in the favour of the Queen, 
And might be highest, if he would ; a man 
Envied by every courtier who's ambitious, 
Loved by the people, who would gladly hear 
He bore a greater title than he does. 

LEICESTER. 

Well, weU ! 

VARNEY. 

My lord, forgive me for my freedom ; 
But with much favour have you lookM upon me. 
And thus I'm bold to utter what I think. 

LEICESTER. 

Say on ! Sincerity no pardon needs. 

VARNEY. 

You are this man, so envied and so loved ; 

And now you wish to cast your greatness oflF, 

And sink into a sober gentleman ! 

To turn a lover of your wife and children ! 

To glory in a warm fireside and sack ! 

To go to church with villagers on Sundays ! 

To feast the parson duly once a week ! 

To hear sometimes, perchance, of state affairs. 

And wonder much thereon ; to list to rumours 
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How certain nobles, whom you now despise, 
As worthless both in morals and in talent, 
Are rising to the station left by you ! 
To 

LEICESTER. 

Vamey, fto more ! This I shall never be. 
I still can serve my country and my Queen, 
Though not so lofty in the rank I hold. 

VARNEY. 

Let me implore your lordship to defer 

The avowal of your marriage for the present. 

Proud Sussex will, I hear, attend at Greenwich, 

Escorted by a goodly band of gallants. 

Think, think, my lord, how it would swell his pride, 

How glut his vengeance, if victorious Leicester 

Should, 'midst the scornful laughter of his sovereign. 

Give place and power to him, and retire 

From honour, glory, to love and a grove ! 

And think, my dearest lord, upon the danger 

That ever waits on a falPn favourite. 

The time will come, I doubt not, and right soon. 

When you need fear no jealous rival's spite. 

LEICESTER. 

The time will never come, I fear me, Varney, 

When one may safely vex Elizabeth ! 

And yet Fd fix'd my mind to dare her wrath ; 

But thou hast conjur'd Sussex 'fore my eyes. 

And my resolve fades at the sight of him 

Who hath so long coped with me for the 'vantage — 

I will not tamely yield it to the clown ! 
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VAENEY. 

Methinks I see his and Tressilian's eyes 
Glisten with victorious malice ; for, my lord, 
Tressilian is, I*m well assur'd, with Sussex. 

LlEICESTER. 

So let him be ! I will outdo them yet ! 
There is not one of Sussex's followers 
I so abhor as that pale-cheek'd Tressilian ! 

VARNEY. 

He loved my lady — ^and that is the cause ! 

LEICESTER. 

Nay, that it is not. — ^Let us to our journey. 

lExeunt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE 1. 

The Presence Chamber in Oreenwich Palace. Queen 
Elizabeth seated on her throne. To her right hand 
is the Earl of Sussex ; to her lefty the Earl of 
Leicester. Ladies^ Courtiers^ Pages^ and Guards, 
in attendance. 

QUEEN. 

No, no, ray lords of Sussex and of Leicester, 
We'll have no petty kings within our realm ! 
So take good care that none of your retainers, 
In future, in or near our palace dare 
To shew themselves arm'd as for bloody deeds. 
By Heaven, it shall not be ! We know full well 
There have been bickerings between you both : 
It is our pleasure that your quarrels cease. 

{A short pause.) 
What! are ye silent? We command ye, lords, 
That from this hour ye meet in amity. 
Or, by the crown we wear, ye both shall rue it ! 

E 
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LEICESTER. 

Madam, the duty that I owe to you 
Permits no disputation with your will. 
I'm ready, if it please my Lord of Sussex, 
To do your gracious bidding ; though, indeed, 
I needs must say the strife was not my seeking, 
Nor would it e'er have been, but for great wrong 
Done by Lord Sussex to your favoured servant. 

• 

SUSSEX. 

Perhaps, madam, my Lord Leicester will declare 
In what Fve wrong'd him ; for I well believe 
Fve done no act I cannot justify 
In any way my Lord of Leicester likes. 

LEICESTER. 

And I would have thee know, my Lord of Sussex, 
Under permission of her Majesty, 
My sword is always ready to defend 
Whate'er my tongue avows, nor e*er will flinch 
FVom any he bearing the name of Ratcliflfe ! 

QUEEN. 

My Lords, ye sure forget you're in our presence ! 

This conduct is not to be borne 1 Once more 

We do command ye to be friends 1 {A pause.) 

Indeed ! 
Are ye so stubborn ? Quick, Sir Henry Lee, 
Call out a guard, and man a barge ! We'll have 
No disobedient nobles 'bout our Court, 
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No men too proud to do their sovereign's will. 
All such shall to the Tower, to digest 
Their haughty rancour and disloyalty. 

ft 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, call me not disloyal, gracious Sovereign ! 
Nor think it possible I e*er could swerve 
From strict obedience to your dread commands. 
I here make Sussex offer of my friendship. 



SUSSEX. 

And I accept it ; (they shake hands ;) but 



QUEEN, 

Sussex, no more ! 
Now this is well. So let it always be ! — 
Leicester, hast thou not in thy service 
A fellow of the name of Richard Vamey ? 

LEICESTER. 

I have, my liege. 'Tis the same gentleman 
Who kiss'd your royal hands at Nonsuch Palace. 

QUEEN. 

We recollect, he had a fair outside. 
And one which did not seem to hide a villain. 
Yet so it seems it does ; for know, my lord. 
He's had the baseness to seduce a maiden. 
The only child of a poor banneret. 
One Sir Hugh Robsart. — ^Art thou ill, my lord ? 
Thy face is very pale 1 — ^Leicester, thou'rt ill ! 

b2 
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LEICESTER. 

Madam, 'tis a mere nothing ! 'Twill pass by. 

QUEEN. 

Nay, thou art ill ! We'll send for our physician — 
We must not lose thee, Leicester, for the want 
Of all that art can do. {Softly.) Or, dost thou think 
We shall upbraid thee for thy servant's fault ? 
If so, thou little know'st thy mistress' justice. 
(Louder.) Or is there more in this. Lord Leicester, 

than 
Thou'rt willing should be known ? Is Varney here ? 

LEICESTER. 

Madam, he waits me in the ante-chamber. 

QUEEN. 

'Tis fit we do investigate this matter. 
Usher, let Richard Varney have admittance. 
And one Tressilian, should he be in waiting ! 

Enter Varney and Tressilian. 

Richard Varney ! 

(Varney goes to the throne^ and kneels down.) 
Rise, Richard Varney. Sir ! 
Thou'rt in this paper charg'd with doing wrong ; 
With doing most foul wrong. 'Tis here alleged 
Thou hast seduc'd a young and well-born girl, 
One Sir Hugh Robsart's only child. Now, fellow. 
What sayst thou to this charge ? 
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VARNEY. 

Gracious madam ! 
I cannot but admit that there have been 
Between myself and mistress Amy Robsart 
Sundry love passages. 

(Leicester starts, and moves a step forward^ 
but immediately resumes, his farmer posi- 
tion.) 

QUEEN. 

Love passages ! 
What meanest thou by such silly terms as those ? 
Love passages ! Dost mean thou lov'dst her, knave ? 

(Varney bows his head.) 
Then why not woo her in an honest way ? 

VARNEY. 

May 't please your Majesty, I never could 
Have hop'd to gain her worthy father's sanction ; 
For he'd contracted she should give her hand 
Unto a gentleman, by name Tressilian. 

QUEEN. 

And why must thou disturb the father's choice ? 

VARNEY. 

Madam^ with all humility be't said, 
Love and discretion seldom are companions ; 
But, pardon me, I cannot to a judge 
Explain a passion which she does not stoop to, 
Although {with profound reverence) she causes it full 
oft in others. 
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QUEBN. 

By Heaven, of rogues thou'rt the most impudent ! 
Art married to the girl ? Dost hear me, fellow, 
Is she thy wife ? 

VARNBY. 

My gracious liege, she is. 

LBICESTBR. 

Thou lying villain ! 

QUEBN. 

By your leave, my lord ! 
Thou shalt not shew thy anger in our presence. 
We have not done yet with thy follower. 
Sir, tell us, did the Earl of Leicester know 
Aught of thy foolish — ^passages of love ? 

VARNEY. 

To say the truth, your majesty, it was 
My master's fault they ever came to pass. 

LEICESTER. 

Traitor ! wouldst thou betray me ? 

QUEEN. 

Silence, my lord ! 
Vamey, speak out ! How was it the Earl's fault ? 

VARNBY. 

I would not tell of my lord's weaknesses. 

May 't please your Grace, before so large an audience. 
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QUEEN. 

Let all fall back I 

(Leicester, Sussex, aiid all hut Varney, 
draw hack.) 

And now, sir, let us hear 
How was the Earl for thy intrigue to blame ? 

VARNEY. 

Of late my lord has been as one distracted. 
As one beside himself. Look, gracious madam. 
Look at him now ! How pale and wan he is ! 
How he stands trembling, as it were with fear ! 
And yet it can't be fear that makes him tremble. 
For naught that I can say would injure him. 
Just so he's seem'd e'er since a certain packet 
Was brought to him some fourscore days ago. 
Yes, from that time he's shunn'd all household cares, 
And thus hath tempted me to overstep 
The strictness he is wont to lay me under, 
Nor only I, but others of his servants. 

QUEEN. 

And in this light alone then has thy folly 
Been aided by him ? 

VARNEY. 

Madam, in none other. 

QUEEN. 

Thou say'st he's been thus troubled in his mind 
Since something was brought to him. Know'st thou 

what 
That something was ? 
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VARNEY. 

A packet of small size ; 
What the contents, or whence it came, I know not ; 
But ever since that time I've seen my lord 
Much gaze upon a lock of silken hair. 
I half suspect the packet held that lock. 

QUEEN. 

What colour is this wonder-working hair ? 

VARNEY. 

To call it golden were to do it wrong, 
For 'tis more lustrous, and of paler hue. 
I am no poet, nor inspired by love, 
Or I would speak right fluently its praise, 
And liken it to bright Apollo's locks — 
Apollo, fairest of the youthful gods. 

QUEEN. 

Look on the ladies of our Court, and see 
If any here such tresses chance to have, 
As this bewitching one thou speakest of. 

(VARNEY^o^e^ rofundy then looks at the Queen, 
and immediately casts down his head.) 

VARNEY. 

I see none like it, where I dare to look. 

QUEEN. 

Go to, sir knave ! My lord of Leicester ! 

(Leicester advances.) 
Thou'st but a prating servant in this fellow ; 
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Yet as thou'st given no very weighty secret 
Into his keep, his talk does thee no harm. 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, madam ! would your faithful Leicester's heart 
Were laid before you bare ; then might you see 
No sovereign ever had a truer servant ! 

QUEEN. 

Now, Leicester, dost thou really wish so much ? 
Wouldst thou not crave to have one little comer 
Reserved from our inspection ? One small place 
O'er which our eyes could have no power to roam ? 
Nay ; be not so abash'd ! There is our hand 
In token we are not dissatisfied. 

(Leicester kneels^ and kisses her hand.) 

LEICESTER. 

Queen of my life, my fortunes, and my fame ! 
I vow myself your slave for evermore ! 
Subject no kinder monarch ever had 
Than undeserving Leicester finds in you ! 

QUEEN. 

Dudley, we know thou art not undeserving. 

My lords 1 (The nobles advance,) 

We say that our Lord Leicester is 
One who doth merit well our great regard. 
Draw near, Tressilian ! 

(Tressilian advances, and kneels.) 
Rise ! — thou'rt not the first. 
No, not by many, who hath lov'd in vain ! 
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So, sir, foi^et the damsel, and forsake 

Her service for thy queen's, who has some pity 

For a true lover cheated by his nymph. 

Dost thou not answer ! What will the man have ! 

The wench hath got a husband ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

Gracious liege ! 
With all submission to your majesty, 
I think this Varney's word that she's his wife 
Is scarce sufficient as proof of the fact. 

VAENEY. 

Tressilian ! had that doubt been elsewhere urg'd. 
My sword had taught thee 

TRESSILIAN. 

Talk not of thy sword I 
Thou know'st it hath more than its match in mine ! 

QUEEN. 

Hold, brawling sirs 1 This comes, my lords, — this 

comes 
Of your disputes. Each petty serving man, 
By your example urg'd, now draws his sword, 
I warrant me, upon the least contention ! 
Yet, stay! — as to this doubt! Dost thou know, 

Leicester, 
If Vamey hath declared the truth or not ? 

LEICESTER. 

I do believe, madam — ^that is, I know 
That the young lady is a wedded wife ! 
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Queen, (to Tressilian.) 

There, sir, thou hast my lord of Leicester's word ! 

(Tressilian bows, and retires a few paces.) 
Why, man! look not so sad 1 There are more women I 
The dame must have indeed most powerful charms, 
For a young, trim gallant like thee, Tressilian, 
To be so downcast 'cause thou canst not have her ! 
We'll ourself see her, and judge of her beauty ! 
My lord of Leicester, we have often promised 
To visit your domain of Kenilworth ; 
Well, if you please, next Saturday we'll do so. 
And for some few days will partake your cheer. 

LEICESTER. 

A welcome honour will your grace confer ! 

QUEEN. 

And we will pray Lord Sussex to attend us ; 
And Vamey, thee ; and also thee, Tressilian. 
And, Vamey, take thou care to bring thy wife ! 
For there we'll see the captivating nymph ! 
Now we command such as are of our council. 
To wait upon us to the chamber, where 
We have some weighty matters to discuss* 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 

An apartment in Leicester's house. 

Enter Leicester ; he sits dovm dejectedly. 
To him enter Varney. 

varney. 
My lord, receive my hearty gratulations 
Upon your brilliant triumph of to-day. 

LEICESTER. 

A triumph gain'd by falsehood and deceit ; 

A triumph dangerous as dishonourable ! 

Thou fool, or worse than fool, thou'st ruin'd me ! 

VARNEY. 

Ruin, my lord ! I see no ruin near. 
Is not the noble Earl of Leicester now 
Greater than ever in all people's eyes ? 
Lov'd more than ever by his sovereign ? 
Yes, and the vulgar but ambitious Sussex 
Is grown splenetic at your towering state ; 
While young Tressilian, and the aspiring band 
That hop'd to rise with Ratcliffe, gloomily 
Stare upon one another, and confess 
Your star 's so bright, his cannot now be seen. 
And recollect, my lord, I'm but your servant, 
Whom you have pleas'd to honour with a secret, 
And with command to keep it. Was 't for me. 
For me, thus favour'd by your trust, my lord. 
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Was it for me to draw destruction on you, 

By publishing what you had bid me hide ? 

You, good my lord, were present, and then might, 

Had you so chosen, have given me the lie. 

And ownM the matter as it really is ; — 

But it was not for me to turn informer. 

LEICESTER. 

Right, Vamey, right ! Twas my own silliness, 
My want of nerve to face that fearful woman 
In presence of my deadly enemy. 
Fool that I was not to have brav'd it out ! 

VARNEY. 

Methinks, my lord, 'tis better as it is. 

LEICESTER. 

How better ? Must I not at last confess ? 

And have I not now more to answer for ? 

Dost think Elizabeth will lightly look 

On the gross falsehoods thou this day hast utter'd, 

And which I heard, and did not contradict ? 

VARNEY. 

My lord, I do not see you need confess ; — 
At least, not yet, nor for some time to come. 
Unless you seek discovery. 

LEICESTER. 

Hast forgot 
The queen expects my wife at Kenilworth ? 
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VARNKT. 

That must be thouglit on ! 

LEICESTER. 

Tis no use to think ! 
The Countess must be there ; and I endure, 
Well as I may, Elizabeth's resentment, 
The scorn and the derision of my guests. 

VARNSY. 

Not so, I hope, my lord There is a way, 
Which, might I be allow'd to mention to you. 
Would, I conceive, relieve you from the need 
Of being known at Kenilworth for married I 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, thou may'st tell thy scheme ! 

VARNEY. 

It is, my lord. 
Naught but your danger bids me name it. 

LSIGESTEA. 

Well! 

VARNEY. 

Could but my honoured lady be induced 
To feign at Kenilworth that she 's my wife 1 

LEICESTER. 

Presumptuous man ! Art thou bereft of sense ? 

VARN£Y. 

Be not too eager, good my lord, to think so. 
Consider what may haj^n if you own 
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At Kenilworth how you've deceiv'd the Queen. 
Consider, too, that she already looks 
Upon the countess as my wife ! — nay, more, 
That I have call'd her such, and in your presence. 

LEICESTER. 

Say no more, Vamey I If I know my Amy, 
I'm sure she could not join in such deception. 

VABNEY. 

She must esteem your life and honour more 
ThsAi to refuse to save them by a fraud. 
Which can do harm to none, not e'en herself. 
Methinks, my lord, when she does but reflect 
That for her sake it is you've perill'd both ; 
That for her sake you've sacrificed the chance, 
The almost certainty, to raise yourself 
First among mortals ; that you've done all this 
For nothing else but the mere love of her, 
Surely, I think, she cannot hesitate. 
For a few hours, to appear as wife. 
Even of so poor and low a man as I. 

LEICESTER. 

It cannot be. 

VARNEY. 

Say, rather, it must be. 
If you'd avoid destruction, not embrace it. 

LEICESTER* 

In what a dangerous net am I involv'd ! 
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VARNBY. 

Be bold, my lord, for Fortune, womanlike. 
Bestows her favours readiest on the bold. 

LEICESTER. 

Well, if it can be, let it ! Risk, I know, 

On such a forc'd discovery would wait. — 

I'll give thee a few lines to take the Countess. 

(He writes.) 
VARNEY (aside). 

Why, so far well ! And if this plan should fail, 
I'll try a sure one to prevent my lady 
Claiming my good lord for her foolish husband 
Before the visitors of Kenilworth. 
And 'twill not be my fault if e'er she do ; 
Nor will it be my fault if you, my master, 
Are not a monarch, I your favourite ; 
Ay, even so, with all the power, wealth. 
And honour, that are usually attendant 
On a great Sovereign's favourite in chief. 

LEICESTER. 

There is a letter to thy lady, Vamey. 

(Qives him a letter; — a pause.) 
Hast heard aught talk'd about me since the Court ? 
I think thou saidst 'twas the belief of many 
That Sussex there gain'd far less grace than I ? 

VARNEY. 

Not only that do all men think, my lord, 

But more, they say that, whensoever you please. 

You may be 
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LEICESTER. 

What? 

VARNEY. 

King, and King of England ! 

LEICESTER. 

Men say that, do they ? 

VARNEY. 

Ay, in truth, my lord ! 
And with good reason, so it seems to me. 

LEICESTER. 

I sometimes think that so it might have been, 
So gracious, nay affectionate, in speech 
And look of late the Queen hath been to me ! 
But then, again, methinks 'tis not her nature 
T' endure a helpmate in her government, 
An equal in her hours of privacy. 

VARNEY. 

Although a queen, she is, my lord, a woman. 
And whereas the woman who would not desire 
To have a husband, could she choose the man ? 

LEICESTER. 

Well, 'tis the same to me. I cannot wed her. 
And that is certain. 

VARNEY. 

Not so, to my thinking. 

F 
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LBICBSTBR. 

What meanest thou? Knowest thou what thou 
say'st ? 

VARNET. 

Right well, I think. The CJountess — she may die. 

LEICESTER. 

Thou villain ! Darest thou hint at murder ? 

VARNBY. 

No, no, my lord 1 I'm not so much a villain. 
All I would say is, that my honoured lady 
Is not immortal ; she must one day die^ 
And may do so before the Queen is married. 

LEICESTER. 

Ay, SO indeed she may ; but she may not. 

VARNBY. 

Well, should she not, the Queen is ignorant 
That you possess a wife, and if she be 
Disposed to share her powerful throne with you, 
Good sooth^ my lord, 'twere folly to decline it. 
Keep you your secret, and Fll answer for *t, 
None should suspect you had a wife of love. 
As well as one of state, nor could the eyes 
Even of Elizabeth e'er penetrate 
Into the bow'r I'd form for your stol'n joys. 

LEICESTER. 

We'll talk no more upon this matter now, 
But get thee gone to Cunmor speedily. 
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VARNET. 

My lord, I will most faithfully obey you. lExU. 

LEICESTER. 

King — King of England ! — 'tis a glorious title ! 

No prouder one can man aspire to gain. 

This might I win, dar'd I to struggle for 't. 

Let me think of 't no more — it cannot be. lEodt. 



SCENE III. 

A Room in Oumnor Hall. 

Enter Foster and Alasco. 

FOSTER. 

Then, sir, thou really think'st thou'st found the way 
To gain immortal life and wealth. 

ALASCO. 

I do. 
My fondest hopes will soon be realized ; 
Soon, soon I And thou shalt be the better then, 
For though thou'st sometimes doubted, yet thou hast 
Befriended well the work. 

FOSTER. 

Sir, 'twas thy promise, 
That for each sterling pound which I adventur'd, 
I should receive ten thousand, was 't not so ? 

F 2 
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ALASCO. 

Ten thousand, son, ten million, if thou wilt ; 

For 

Enter Lambourn. 

LAMBOURN. 

News, boys, news I Old Tony Foster, news ! 
News, news, thou withered son of Satan, news ! 

FOSTER. 

Shame on thee, Michael Lambourn, thou art drunk ! 

LAMBOURN. 

Well, an I be, I know ray business, Foster. 

FOSTER. 

What are thy news ? 

LAMBOURN. 

My master's on the way. 
Good master Varney soon will be among ye. 
So quick ! dispatch 1 and get the house in order, 
For thou and that old imp, I will be sworn, 
Have been at no good works while we've been gone. 
Faugh 1 I abhor a chemist from my soul ; 
His look is poison, and he stinks of death I 

ALASCO. 

Foster, canst not remove this fellow from me ? 

LAMBOURN. 

No, that he can't, neither could twenty Fosters. 
But, fear thou not, thou devil's bantling, fear not, 
Thy company is not agreeable to me. 
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Although I hear my master seeks it sometimes ; 

Nay, he desir'd me tell you to be sure 

To wait his coming. By the mass, his signal ! 

[Eont, 

FOSTER. 

Vamey so soon retum'd ! What can this bode ? 

Enter Varney. 

VARNEY. 

How is thy lady, Foster ? 

FOSTER. 

Why, sir, well. 

VARNEY. 

Well, is she ? Well ! Alasco, Foster, here ! 

I want to talk to ye before I see her. 

Alasco, thou must quick prepare for me 

Some of that famous mixture, which, when taken, 

Immediately produces lassitude 

And extreme weakness, that endure some days ; 

These past, he who hath drunk the potion seems 

Once more in health, though still the poison lurks 

Within his system, till at length he dies. 

FOSTER. 

Why, sir, what wantest thou with such a drink ? 

VARNEY. 

I may chance to require it for a bird, 

A dainty bird, who sighs to leave her cage. 

FOSTER. 

Her cage — the Countess — can it be for her ? 
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VAENEY. 

Ay, even for her, if she be obstinate, — 

Not else, mind me, good Foster, — no, not else. 

If she obey her lord, (and wives, thou know'st. 

Are bid obey their husbands,) then, for me, 

She lives till age, disease, or accident. 

Pluck her from this fair world. Should she be 

stubborn, 
She drinks the potion 1 

FOSTER. 

I'll have no hand in 't ! 

VARNEY. 

Oh yes, thou shalt, good Foster, if I please ! 

I'll talk with thee anon. Alasco, thou 

Go and prepare the dose. The patient is 

A woman, and she's somewhat delicate. 

Foster, come thou with me^ and let us talk 

A littk on this business 1 [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

The Countesses Apartment in Cumnar HaU. 

Amy and Janet. 

AMY. 

Still no news from my lord ! Oh ! this is sad ! 
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JANET. 

Madam, 'tis but three days since he hath left you. 

AMY. 

But three days, girl ! Ah, even so it is ! 

JANET. 

My dearest lady, pray thee speak more cheerful ! 
When first thou camest here thy look was gay, 
Thy talk was merry. 

AMY. 

And my heart was glad. 

JANET. 

Now is it not so ! 

AMY. 

Ah ! dear Janet, few, — 
Few are the hearts that can be glad in prison ! 

JANET. 

In prison^ madam ! 

AMY. 

Am I not in one ? 
I dare not stir into the open air, — 
Nay, more than that, I must not leave these rooms ! 
So hath thy father, who's my gaoler, told me ! 
I sometimes think I fear thy father, girl ; 
His voice is stern, nor are his words respectful ! 

JANET. 

My lady, 'tis his manner ! — nothing more. 
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AMY. 

It may be so ; and yet it is not well 
That he should have the power to be my ruler. 
But that I know my Leicester *s truly noble, 
And loves me fondly, I would blame him much. 
As 'tis, I shall not be in merry mood 
Till his return I {A knock.) Hark, Janet ! — see who's 
there. (Janbt goes to the door.) 

Enter Foster. 

FOSTER. 

My lady, master Vamey craves to see you. 

AMY. 

Vamey ! — admit him. 

Enter Varney. 

Is my husband well ? 
Quick ! tell me, Varney, what news of my lord ? 

VARNEY. 

Lady, my lord is passing well. 

AMY. 

Passing well ! 
Sir, is he ill ? Tell me naught but the truth. 

VARNEY. 

A troubled mind impairs the body's health. 
And sorely hath my lord been lately vex'd. 

AMY. 

Would I were with him ! Hast thou any message ? 
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VARNBY. 

I have a letter, madam. 

AMY. 

Give it me, quick 1 
(Varnby gives her a letter ; she hastily opens 
and reads it ; as she proceeds in the perusal 
she becomes violently agitated.) 
Varney ! dar'st thou to say my lord wrote this ? 

VARNEY. 

My lady, you surprise me by the question ! 

AMY. 

Answer it, sir 1 Dar'st thou say this letter 
Is from my lord ? 

VARNEY. 

Most certainly I 

AMY. 

Liar! 

FOSTER. 

In what hath master Varney vexM you, madam ? 

VARNEY. 

Ay, lady, what is my offence ? 

AMY. 

What! what! 
Wilt thou believe it, Foster, he hath here 
Brought me a paper, sign'd in my lord's name. 
Commanding me, as I esteem his safety. 
To go to Kenilworth with yonder villain. 
And pass there as his wife — ^his — ^his wife ! 
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VARNBY, 

Yes, 'tis my lord's commands you should do so ; 
And if you value him you will. 

AMY. 

Never I 
If that my husband were so basely minded 
As to desire it, I would never do it ! 
But well Pm certain 'tis all a deceit* 
Varney, I know thou hast some scheme in view ! 
Thou always didst oppose my marriage, — thou 
Didst counsel my good lord to hide me here. 
And to conceal our union. Thou hast been 
Always mine enemy, and art so still ; 
But I defy thee, — thou poor serving-man ! 
I'll have thee stripped of my lord's livery, 
And sent without thy wages from his doors ! 

VARNEY. 

Your passion, lady, quite o'erwhelms your reason ! 



FOSTBR* 

Truly, good madam, if my lord desires 



AMY. 

If your lord desires ! What ! art thou, then. 

In league with that arch-rogue ? Thus — thus I treat 

My lord's commands, — if such indeed they be. 

(Tears the letter violently.) 

VARNBY. 

Bear witness, Foster, thus my lord's obey'd ! 
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AMY. 

Thy lord but little knows how he 's belied ! 
Would — would that he were here, thou slanderer ! 

VARNBY. 

Madam, before I leave you, let me say 

Twere good that quickly you repent your wrath, 

And even deign to be the passing wife 

Of the Earl Leicester's master of the horse. [Exit. 

AMY. 

Oh, Janet, my dear Janet, *tis too much ! 

{Bursts into tears, and throws herself on Janet, 
who supports her to a seat.) 

FOSTER. 

My lady, if you'll follow my advice, 

You will obey your husband. Pray you do so 1 

[Exit. 

JANET. 

Be comforted ! And oh, my dearest mistress^ 
I do entreat you let me call back Vamey, 
That you may speak some gentle words to him, 
For he's a man whose anger 's dangerous. 

AMY. 

Dangerous ! — to me ! — thou talkest like a fool. 
Am I not Leicester's Countess ? No sweet words 
Shall he e'er have from me, no, though my life 
Were at his mercy, which, thank Heaven ! it is not. 

Re-enter Foster, with a tankard and glass. 

FOSTER. 

My lady, I have brought you here some wine. 
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For I believ'd you might be faint, and need 
Some slight refreshment. 

AMY. 

Thanks, sir 1 Put it down. 

FOSTER, {pouring a glassful.) 

My lady, drink e'en now, for you look pale. 

And like to swoon. Drink this glass now, my lady ! 

JANET, {taking the glass from him.) 

Father, FU be my lady's cup-bearer, 

As 'tis my duty ; and, with her good leave, 

I'll taste the draught myself. 

{As she raises the glass to her lipSy Foster 
dashes it from her hands.) 

foster. 

Thou meddling fool 1 
Who bid thee interfere ? 

JANET. 

Father ! 

AMY. 

Foster, 
Drink to thy mistress's welfare, wilt thou not ? 
If thou'lt drink first, Fll pledge thee, Master Foster ! 

foster, {to his daughter.) 

Thou cursed jade ! In future, cross me not ! 
Would — would that I had let thee drink ! [Exit. 
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JANET. 

Father ! 

AMY. 

Janet, my girl, what means this? Speak to me, 

wench ! 
Dost think 'twas poison that thy father brought me ? 
Tell me, good girl, for mercy's sake ! Dost think so ? 

ft 

JANET. 

Oh, I do fear it ! (Bursts into tears. 

AMY. 

Then Heaven protect me I 
Nay, weep not, girl, for me. I shed no tears. 

JANET. 

I do not weep for thee ; thou'rt innocent. 
I weep for my poor, wretched, guilty father. 
But lady, dearest lady, thou must hence^ 
And hence at once, for here thou art not safe. 

AMY. 

What means have I for flight? Canst tell me, girl? 

JANET. 

I know a secret passage from your chamber 
To the inner garden, and I have the key 
Of ev'ry gate entrusted to my care. 
During the night I think you thus may 'scape. 

AMY. 

And, Janet, thou wilt go with me ? 
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JANET. 

Lady, no ; 
I will stay here^ and thus may hide thy absence 
For some short while. 

AMY. 

But thou mayst meet some harm. 

JANET. 

Oh, lady, fear not that ! My father loves me. 
And will not injure me, or see me injured, 
Whatever he in his rashness may have said. 

AMY. 

I cannot go alone. 

JANET. 

I think I know a lad 
Will guide you, madam, wheresoever you wish, 
Nor, till you please, will leave you.. 

AMY. 

Tis thy lover ! 

JANBT. 

I once so calPd him, madam ; but no thought 
Shall I e'er have for love, while my poor father 
Is leagued with the ill- spirit. Father ! father ! 

AMY. 

Nay do not grieve so, Janet ! My poor girl, 
Thou hast thy troubles, even as I have. 
But, pr'ythee, do not droop. 

JANET. 

Lady, kind lady, thanks I 
But tell me where you wish to bend your steps ? 
I hope unto your father's. 
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AMY. 

No, girl, no. 
I never will return to him but as 
The acknowledged wife of Leicester. If I 'scape, 
I'll seek my husband. 

JANET. 

Lady, you are right. 
But I must see and speak at once with Wayland. 
Till my return keep close within your chamW. 

AMY. 

Be not long, Janet, oh, do not be long ! 

JANET. 

I will not, madam. [Exeunt severally. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 
A Court-yard of Kenilworth Castle* 

Enter Watland, supporting Amy, who is meanly 

dressed. 

WAYLAND. 

Thou'rt now within the castle walls, good lady ; 
Where wish you now to go ? 

AMY. 

Thanks, my good youth ! 
Thanks, many, many thanks, for thy true guidance I 

WAYLAND. 

You're tir'd and faint, I see it by your looks. 

AMY. 

I am indeed fatigued. 

WAYLAND. 

Where wish you, madam, 
That I shall take you now ? 
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AMY. 

Is the Queen here ? 

WAYLAND. 

Not yet, so I am told, though *tis long past 

The hour fixM for her coming. But, good madam, 

Tell me where now to go ; you need some rest. 

AMY. 

I wish, kind youth, to see the Earl of Leicester. 

WAYLAND. 

Madam ! The Earl of Leicester ? 

AMY. 

Yes, yes, the Earl. 

WAYLAND, {aside.) 

Poor thing ! I fear me much thy weariness 

Makes thee to talk thou know'st not what. The 

Earl! 
What canst thou want with him ? Yet, as I vow'd 
To Janet that in all things I'd obey thee, 
I'll do the best I can to let thee see him. 
(iiZoMd.) Madam, I think 'twill be no easy matter 
To get an audience of the Earl ; but here 
Comes a domestic ; I will speak to him. 

Enter a Servant, running ; Wayland stops him. 

SERVANT. 

How now, good fellow ! What want you with me ? 
I cannot stay, for hear you not the shouts 
Which tell us that the Queen is near at hand ? 

G 
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WAYLAND. 

This lady, sir, would see the Earl of Leicester. 

SERVANT. 

This lady — ^humph ! — ^Thou leaden-headed ass ! 
Dost think at such a time as this, my lord 
Is to be troubled by an anxious wench ? 
Out of my way I Hark, hark, the cannons fire ! 

{Firing toithout. Exit.) 

AMY. 

My good friend, try no more to see the Earl ; 
He's busied now ; — ^but ask of yonder servant. 
Who comes this way, to find me some apartment. 

Enter another Servant, 

WAYLAND. 

Sir, I would speak to you. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

And what about ? 
Despatch I for her most sacred Majesty 
Is now within the gates, and I've no time 
To waste with gossips. 

WAYLAND. 

Fair sir, this lady 
Is tir'd with a long journey. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

What's that to me ? 
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AMY. 

For Heaven's sake, friend, shew me to some small 

room 
Where I may rest awhile ; and take this jewel, 
'Twill pay thee for thy pains. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

'Tis a fair gem ! 
Well, come this way ; thou art a pretty damsel. 
And art not niggardly. Come, come with me ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE 11. 

An Apartment in Mirvyn^s Tower, in Kenilworth Castle. 
Enter Second Servant, Wayland, and Amy. 

SECOND SERVANT. 

Here you may stay awhile. There, sit you down. 

This is the tower of Mirvyn, an old structure. 

By Our Lady (to Amy) , you look tir'd ! There, sit you 

down. 
A glass of good spiced wine would do you seiTiee ; 
I'll run and fetch a tankard. [Exit. 

amy. 

Wayland ! 

WAYLAND. 

Madam. 

AMY. 

Draw me that table near ! I'll write the Earl. 

G 2 
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WAYLAND, (aside.) 

Write to the Earl ! Well, she's a mystery ! 

(Brings the table to Amy, wIuo writes.) 
I shall be glad when I get my dismissal. 
Tis not a pleasant, nor an easy task, 
To be knight errant to a frenzied lady. 
And I should like, besides, to see the show 
That's going on without. 

AMY. 

Wayland, take this, 
And use thy best means that the Earl receive it 
As speedily as may be. Wilt thou do so ? 

WAYLAND. 

Madam, I will. (Aside.) She talks not like one mad, 
And 'twould be pity were so sweet a lass 
To have her mind distemper'd. 

AMY. 

When this thou*st done, 
Thou then wilt have fulfiU'd all I require, 
J<Tor shall I further service from thee need. 
There's something to bear from me to thy Janet ; 

(Gives him some jewels .) 
Give her my love, and tell her she shall soon 
Hear further tidings from me, until when. 
Ask her to pray for me, for I am sad. 
And now, good fellow, set about thy errand, 
And execute it quickly. Fare thee well ! 
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WAYLAND. 

Dear lady, let me not go from this Castle 
Till I'm assur'd thou'rt out of reach of danger. 
Who hast thou here to friend thee ? 

AMY. 

None, perhaps none ! 
{Bursts into tears.) 

WAYLAND. 

While I am here thou hast ; then let me stay. 

AMY. 

Nay, sir, do as I've told thee. Tarry not ; 
But get thee audience of the Earl. Farewell ! 

WAYLAND. 

Farewell, good lady, fare thee well ! and may 
All happiness attend thee ! Thy commission. 
If 't can be done, it shall be. {Exit.) 

AMY. 

Kind-hearted lad ! 
Janet hath chosen well in choosing him. 

{Returns to her seat.) 
Leicester I I know that I shall always love thee. 
Even as I love thee now — devotedly ! 
But busy memory still will whisper me, 
That ere I left with thee my childhood's home, 
I never knew of care more than the name ! 
Home dearly priz'd ! When shall I next behold thee? 
When shall my father clasp me in his arms, 
And with fond kisses pardon me the grief 
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My rash elopement gave him ? When — ah ! when ? 
Hope, — sweetest comforter of human hearts, — 
Thou friend of youth ! — affliction's kindest nurse ! 
Desert me not ! Say — all will yet be well ! 

Enter Tressilian. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Amy ! — and here I In such a dress — so pale ! 
Thou need'st my help, dear Amy, — is 't not so ? 

AMY. 

No, no, — indeed, Tressilian, I do not. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Dost thou want counsel, then ? Or hast thou come 
To bid me take thee to thy father's house ? 
Oh, say thou hast ! He'll welcome thee with joy ; 
And I with joy will lead thee back to him. 

AMY. 

For neither of these ends have I come here. 
I wish to be alone ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

This is most strange I 
I find thee in my room ; — and yet thou say'st 
Thou want'st me not ! 

AMY. 

Is this, then, thy chamber ? 

TRESSILIAN. 

This morning the Earl's steward told me so. 
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AMY. 

Sir, sir ! — I knew it not ! I'll leave it ! {Going.) Yet 
Where can I go ? 

TRBSSILIAN. 

Amy, I fear thou hast 
Some grief that preys upon thee heavily. 
If I can help thee, — say so. I will do it. 
Mistrust me not ! Oh, think of me thus well, — 
That none thou know'st would hazard more to serve 

thee ! (A pause.) 
What is the meaning of this, — tell me, Amy ? 
Why art thou here ? 

AMY. 

Tressilian — Edmund — Cleave me ! 
And let me stay here some few hours' space. 
I pray this of thee ! ^v 

TRESSILIAN. 

I go. But, Amy, 
If thou shouldst chance to need advice or aid, 
Fm to he found. If I hear not from thee, 
I will not seek this room until to-morrow. 

AMY. 

I thank thee, Edmund, — then I hope to greet thee 
In merrier g^ise than now. 

TRESSILIAN. 

I 

Amv, farewell ! 

{Eocit. — Musk mthout.) 
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AMY. 

How blithely sounds the music ! Ev'ry soul 

Within this castle now is glad, save I, 

That should be mistress of the festival, — 

The happiest of the happy ! Leicester comes not, 

Nor doth he send ; — ^but, ah ! some one approaches ! 

Enter Lambourn, drunk. 

LAMBOURN. 

I knew I heard that haughty, sly Tressilian, 

Talk to a woman. My good wench, how art thou ? 

AMY. 

Sir, sir ! — you know me not ! I pray you leave me ! 

LAMBOURN. 

Am I not meet for thee — eh, Mistress Nice ? 
Must thou have gentles born to wanton with ? 
Why, my sweet wench, I am a gentleman, 
Although not born one, — more shame to my father I 
So, kiss me, — come ! for next to good old wine, 
I love a lass ; — and I'm in luck to-day. 

{Attempts to put his arm round her waist ; she 
repulses him; he staggers,) 
Wine hath a foolish quality, — pest take it ! 
It makes one drunk : — But faith, love, thou shalt 
kiss me : 

{Catches hold of her ^ and holes at her face.) 
Why, sure I know that face ! — 'tis, — curse the wine ! 
Oh, it doth play the devil with the brain ! 
I have thee now, — thou art the lady fair 
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Whom Foster kept so close at Cumnor Hall. 
Zounds, thou art pretty ! 

{Attempts to kiss her; she breaks from him.) 

AMY. 

Help 1 — oh, gracious Heaven ! 

Lead — ^lead me to my husband I {Rushes out.) 

LAMfiOURN. 

Her husband ! 
Who can that be ? Well, go thy ways, thou minx ! 
I care not for thee. I will to my master 1 
Mayhap he ought to know thou'rt here, and with 
That sober, study-loving, dull Tressilian. [Exit. 



SCENE III. 



An Apartment in the Castle. 
Enter Leicester. 

LEICESTER. 

It is as Vamey said — I might be king ! 

Ne'er hath the Queen bestow'd such commendation. 

Such earnest praise, such gentle, tender words, 

As upon me this mom ; and by her look, • 

If I can read love's mystery aright, 

She could be mine, if woo'd ; for I have heard 

Cupid delights to nestle in the eyes, 

Which sparkle brightest when they feel the god. 

Oh, ill-tim'd favour, prophet of my ruin ! 
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Ekter Varney. 

VARNEY. 

Your lordship seems disturbed ! 

LEICESTER, 

Ay, and with cause ! 
As thou wilt own when thou art told my fear, 
Which is, that the Queen loves me. 

VARNEY. 

Nay, indeed, 
I am right glad at last you see 'tis so. 

LEICESTER. 

I know not why. Dost thou not see the gulf 
Upon whose brink unsteadily I stand ? 

VARNEY. 

The crown of England waits your lordship's grasp. 

Stretch forth your hand and seize it ! Happy he 

Who wears a diadem in right of birth ! 

But happier far, and to be envied most, 

Is that blest man who wins himself a crown ! 

LEICESTER. 

Some have gain'd kingdoms to themselves, ere now, 
By deeds of blood, by foul ingratitude. 
By horrid treachery. 

VARNEY. 

They have, my lord. 
A crown hath ever been a tempting prize ! 
But neither by ingratitude, or blood, 
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Or any treachery, will your lordship place 

Upon your brow the English diadem, 

Even though to-morrow it were worn by you. 

LEICESTER. 

How canst thou talk thus, knowing what thou doS't? 
A scaffold I may mount, but not a throne ! 

VARNEY. 

Surely youliave not yet reveal'd your marriage ? 

LEICESTER. 

It must be told, or I act like a villain. 

By Heaven, I've been a scheming knave too long \ 

I've had my Amy's young and passionate love 

VARNEY. 

My lord — ^my lord 1 Pardon my interruption ! 
What thinks your lordship of me ? 

LEICESTER. 

Why ask this ? 
Thou know'st I deem thee a most honest peryant, 
A loving and a true. Why interrupt me, 
To put so strange a question ? 



VARNEY. 

My good lord 



LEICESTER* 

Varney, if thou hast aught to say, say on ! 
Thou art not wont to hesitate so much. 
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vArney. 
My dearest lord, till now I ne'er had cause. 
Bat he who hath to tell a loving father 
That his brave boy, by sad mischance, is slain, 
Well may he pause, ere he imparts the tidings, 
So hateful 'tis to be woe's messenger ! 

LEICESTER. 

Hast thou ill news to tell me ? Well, speak out ! 
Do they concern my wife ? Speak out, man, speak ! 
I have no child's untimely fate to mourn. 

VARNEY. 

My news indeed concern your wife, my lord. 

LEICESTER. 

Is she not well ? Or — I dare scarce to ask it ; 
For in thy look I seem to read my answer — 
Is — is she dead ? 

VARNEY. 

I would to Heaven she were ! 

LEICESTER. 

Ha ! Do I hear rightly ! 

VARNEY. 

Would she were dead ! 
Nay, dart not, dear my lord, such looks at me ! 
You thought me but a little while ago 
Your loving, faithful servant. That your thought 
Was based on your observance of my service 
For many years ; and, if I can decide 
On my own merits, I have not been wanting 
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In duty to your lordship, or in love ; 
Nor am I now in wishing death had seizM 
Upon your wife, for then had I been sparM 
The task of shewing her dishonour to you. 

LEICESTER. 

Dishonour ! — ^Varney, I have known thee long, 
Have trusted thee, look'd on thee as my friend, 
And therefore do I calmly hear thy speech. 
Go on, sir, shew me forth my wife's dishonour. 
Unless it be too difficult a task ! 

VARNEY. 

Oh no, my lord, 'tis not too difficult ! 

LEICESTER. 

What is she then an open, bold-fac'd strumpet? 
Oh, 'tis too monstrous ! She, that gentle creature, 
Whose soul, as well as body, seem'd my own. 
She, she, so shameless, so debauch'd ! 'Tis false ! 
Varney, thou art deceiv'd ! What are thy proofs ? 

VARNEY. 

My proofs are few ; but they are damning ones ! 

She did refuse to feign herself my wife. 

As well you know, — and now she's fled from Cumnor. 

LEICESTER. 

Fled from Cumnor, say'st thou ? 

VARNEY. 

Even so. 
She has deceiv'd the vigilance of Foster, 
And has escap'd from Cumnor. But', my lord. 
Who think you was the plotter of her flight ? 
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IBICESTER. 

Know'st thou ? 

VARNEY. 

What if I say Tressilian ? 

LEICESTER. 

He! 

VARNEY. 

I've not the smallest doubt 'twas he who plann'd 

And aided her escape ; for on the mom 

Of that same day you were at Cumnor last, 

Tressilian had a meeting with your wife, 

At which they were surprisM by me and Foster. 

LEICESTER. 

Why was not I informed of thid before ? 

VARNEY. 

There was I wanting ; but, in truth, my lord, 
I did believe the tale the Countess told me. 

LEICEBTER. 

What did she tell thee ? 

VARNEY. 

That 'twas by mere chance 
She and her former lover met,— nay, more. 
She vow'd most strongly you should know of it 
From her own lips, and so I held my peace ; 
For well I knew how much your lordship lov'd her, 
And her frank manner quite o'ercame suspicion. 

LEICESTER. 

She never seem'd to hide a thought from me. 
Oh, well has nature gifted her with cunning ! 
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VAENEY. 

But though I in my mind absolvM your wife 
From being faithless to your lordship's bed, - 



LEICESTER. 

Damnation ! 

VARNEY. 

Yet I fear'd Tressilian, 
Knowing that he had been her destin'd husband, 
And his alliance with your greatest foe. 
I therefore made inquiry, and I learnt 
That he'd been hiding at the Cumnor Inn 
A week or more. 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, that Fd known of this ! 

VARNEY. 

Tressilian went from Cumnor straight to Greenwich; 
And at the court, my lord, you may remember. 
He shew'd his great, his fervent love for her, 
And did deny that she was wife of mine. 
How could he know I had not married her 
Unless from her own lips ? 

LEICESTER. 

Ay, how indeed ! 

VARNEY. 

Cumnor she leaves, and hies to Kenilworth, 
There puts herself under Tressilian's care. 
Sees him most privily, and, worst of all, 
Lodges nowhere but in Tressilian's room. 
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LEICESTER. 

In his room lodges ! — sees him privily t 

May hell receive them both ! Oh, 'tis too clear I 

She has deceived me — gulPd me ! I once thought 

A woman might be chaste as well as fair, — 

And innocent, if young. Tm wiser now. 

But yet why should she come to Kenilworth ? 

VARNEY. 

Because Tressilian wills it, there's no doubt. 

LEICESTER. 

I see — I see ! They're plotting my destruction. 
How knowest thou in what room she was lodg'd, 
And who has been with her ? 

VARNEY. 

'Twas my servant 
Who first gave me the sad intelligence ; 
A trusty servant — ^Michael, my lord, I mean. 

LEICESTER. 

Hast thou learnt aught thyself ? 

VARNEY. 

All I have said. 
Wilt please you speak to Lamboum and to Foster ? 

LEICESTER. 

Wouldst have me, fool, proclaim myself a cuckold ? 
Hear her shame's story from each vulgar tongue ? 
No, 'tis enough ! I know — I feel, she's guilty ! 
How I did love her ! Fortune, rank, and life, 
I riskM to do her homage ; but 'tis o'er ! 
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I pluck her from my heart from this dark moment, 

And swear my eyes shall never more behold her. 

Oh, that it should be so ! But so it shall be ! 

By Heaven, I think that else I still should love her I 

Love her — love her, the minion of my foe — 

The slighter of her vows, heav'n register'd — 

The base deceiver of a heart too fond — 

The sly adulteress ! Love her — her ! Go, Varney, 

And rid me of her. Take her back to Cumnor, 

Or anywhere, so that no more I see her. 

Thou wish'dst her dead. I little thought that wish 

Myself would ever echo, but I do ! 

Go, take her from the castle — dost thou hear ? 

VARNEY. 

I do, my lord. 

LEICESTER. 

Here is my signet ring, 
That will be warrant for thee shouldst thou need it. 

{Gives him the ring.) 
Take her away — take her away for ever ! 

VARNEY. 

ril do your lordship's will. 

LEICESTER. 

She never loved me ! 
'Twas my high rank that dazzled her young eyes, 
And lured her to cajole, deceive, and feign — 
Art thou not gone ? 

VARNEY. 

Pray, my dear lord, be calm ! 
Restrain your grief, lest the Queen should perceive it. 

H 
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LEICESTBR. 

Do as Fve order'd thee. Go instantly ! 

And if thou meet'st Tressilian on thy way, 

For thy life, touch him not ! He's now my equal. 

[Exit Varnby, 
My equal 1 — more — ^for hath he not her love ? 
Oh, what an amorous, whining fool am 1 1 
How oft, in pleasant dreams, hath some fair maid 
Appeared to me, vow'd me her lasting love, 
And vanish'd with my waking ! Henceforth, Amy, 
Thou art to me as such a faded vision. 
Ambition still shall govern all my soul. 
And cast out love unfeigned. Queen of England, 
If thou wilt marry, I will be thy husband ! [Exit. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 

A Qarden in Kenilworth Castle. 
Enter Amy. 

AMY. 

Which way to go I know not : all I meet 
Revile me when I ask to see the Earl. 
They think me poor, and therefore do they scorn me. 
Oh, Poverty ! how many are the ills 
Those hapless mortals suffer, upon whom 
Thy lean and withering finger thou hast laid. 
Some one approaches. — Tis, 'tis my Leicester ! 
'Tis he, my lord, my husband 1 Who is she 
With whom he walks so earnestly in converse ? 
The Queen ? It may be — should it be, I dare not 
Appear before her now. Yet, where to go ? 
Stay — stay — this statue — I will hide behind it. 
And try to learn who 'tis with whom he talks. 

{Conceals herself behind a statue^ 

H 2 
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Enter the Queen and Leicester. 

QUEEN. 

No, Leicester, I must not forget my people. 

A queen hath sterner duties to fulfil 

Than are assigned to any other woman. 

Were I a wife — a mother — ^much I fear 

That I my subjects' welfare might neglect, 

In too much caring for domestic joys. 

No, no, IVe liv'd thus long a maiden queen, 

A maiden queen I'll die, and my good people 

Shall ever be to me instead of husband — 

Instead of child. My care shall be their comfort ; 

In their prosperity I still will joy. 

When they're distress'd or troubled still be sad. 

I feel it should be so, and will not do 

Aught that I think may cut the sacred tie 

Which binds a monarch's and a nation's love. 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, that Ihy people heard thee now ! Oh, that 
They knew how much their noble queen regards 

them ! 
Yet, pardon, gracious madam, thy poor servant. 
If he should dare to think that thou mayst be 
In this somewhat too scrupulous and careful. 
Elizabeth, with her commanding mind. 
Her lofty, intellectual soul, would never 
Cease to remember she was England's queen. 
Never would she be so far captive led. 
By foolish, fond affection for a lover. 
As to neglect that duty, which, right well. 
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She counts her holiest — care for England's weal. 
Oh, can that graceful form, that face most fair, 
Which sweetly blend the wondrous loveliness 
Of Beauty's queen, and Wisdom's awful goddess ; 
Can — can they have been giv'n thee but to bless 
Some man, high Heav'n's peculiar favourite. 
With dear possession of the envied charms ? 

QUEEN. 

Dudley ! 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, pardon^ pardon, madam ! 
Tis the kind language, and the graciousness 
Which thou hast used this morn towards thy Leicester, 
That makes him talk so boldly passionate. 

QUEEN. 

Nay, my good Dudley, I am not oflfended ; 
Yet, tell me, art thou pleading for my marriage 
But as an honest courtier to his queen ? 

LEICESTER. 

Madam ! 

QUEEN. 

Dost thou not understand me ? 
I ask thee, Dudley, if thou now dost speak 
But as my counsellor ? Or hast thou not 
Some other motive, urging thy advice, 
Besides care for my welfare, and the state's ? 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, gracious Sovereign ! Thou canst read my heart ; 
Judge me e'en as thou wilt, thou'lt judge me rightly. 
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QUEEN. 

Dudley, I am but mortal, and may err ; 
But tell me this : supposing I eould think 
It were consistent with my sovereignty 
For me to wed, who should my husband be ? 

LEICESTER. 

Ask thy own heart, dear madam ; its reply 
Will be more honest than response of mine. 

QUEEN. 

Nay, hang thee, man ! I . thought thou'dst say, 

*'Wedme!'' 
For, on my soul, I've had a silly fancy 
That thou wert mad in love with me thyself. 

LEICESTER, (kneels, and seizes her hand.) 

And so, my liege, I am 1 Mad, mad in love ! 
I have presumed to lift my thoughts so high, 
But with them never have my hopes kept pace. 

QUEEN. 

Dear Dudley, rise ! If I were not a queen. 
None should I deem more worthy of my hand 
Than thee, my Dudley ! 

LEICESTER. 

Dost thou say so much ? 
Oh, now doth bright Hope cheer me with her smiles ! 
She, laughing, with her rosy finger points 
To joy unlook'd for, happiness unbounded ! 

AMY, {rushes forward.) 
Leicester ! 
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QUBEN. 

What means this bold intrusion ? 
Who art thou, woman ? My lord of Leicester, say, 
Know'st thou this minx, who calls thee by thy name, 
As though she were thy mate ? What, dumb, my 

lord ! 
Is it astonishment or guilt that freezes 
Thy sometimes flowing speech ? 

{Enter Varney ; he kneels at some little distance.) 

Wert thou sent for ? 
By Heaven, we will not be thus trifled with ! 
To have our privacy so interrupted I 
Why art thou here ? Thou hadst a tongue, we know. 

VARNEY. 

Dread liege ! You may remember 'twas your order, 
I should produce my wife here to your grace. 

QUEEN. 

Well, sir, and so thou shalt when thou art bidden ; 
Till then, begone ! 

VARNEY. 

Pardon, great queen ! but there — 
There is my wife, even yon wretched lady, 

QUEEN. 

She thy wife ! 

AMY. 

Atrocious villain ! 

VARNEY. 



She is. 



After my audience of your Majesty, 
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At Greenwich Palace, I went straight to Cumnor, 

And there I found my poor wife sick to madness ; 

And, as 'tis common with those so afflicted, 

To hate the most those who, when sane, they'd loved, 

So she had ta'en 'gainst me a great dislike, 

Which must be manifest unto your Grace. 

The leam'd physician who attended her, 

InformM me that she must not be removed. 

And gave me his certificate thereon. 

Wilt please your highness read it ? It is sign'^ 

By one who's not, I think, unknown to you. 

By wise Alasco, that most famous doctor. 

QUEEN. 

We know the man, and also know his writing. 
And to him we give credit. Here he says. 
That mistress Amy Varney is insane. 
And cannot bear removal from her house. 
Well, sir, how comes she here ? 

VARNEY. 

I've just now learnt 
From Master Anthony Foster, in whose care 
I left my wife, that she by craft contrived 
To get free from her room, and from her house, 
Some few hours after I myself departed ; 
Which when he found, he instant mounted horse. 
And here hath just arrived to tell the news. 

AMY. 

Most wicked liar ! Oh, my gracious Queen, 
Believe him not, I am no wife of his ! 
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QUEEN. 

Whose wife, then, dost thou say thou art ? 

AMY. 

Not his. 

QUEEN. 

Whose, minion — whose? 

AMY. 

I cannot tell, indeed. 

QUEEN. 

Thou poor, mad fool I I pity thee ! Oh, Heaven, 

Ne'er let the dreadful fiend, Insanity, 

Have power to wound my reason ! There's no ill 

That man can suffer in the present life. 

But I would undergo, so I might keep 

My mind free from the horrid touch of Madness. 

Take her away, good Varney ! 

AMY. 

Oh, madam! 
I do beseech you grant me your protection. 
You are a Queen, and you are bound to use 
Your power to shield your subjects from oppression. 
Heaven is my witness that I do not err 
In saying I have cause to fear that man ! 

QUEEN. 

Poor wretch ! 

{Enter Hunsdon.) 

What may our cousin Hunsdon want ? 
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HUNSDON. 

All is prepared, may't please your grace, for hawking, 
According to your orders. 

QT7EEN. 

It is well. 
Leicester, thy arm ! Our angry mood is past ; 
But, sooth, we knew not that the dame was mad. 

{Going.) 
(Amy rushes aft&r the Queen, catches her by the robe, 

and kneels imploringly to her.) 

AMY. 

Oh, Queen, have mercy — oh, have mercy on me ! 

queen, {snatching her robe away.) 

Let go my robe ! My Lord of Hunsdon, take 

This lady. Mistress Varney, to thy charge. 

Until we do determine otherwise ! 

Let her be seen by one of our physicians 

As soon as may be. Master Varney, thou 

Attend'st us to this hawking. Be not grieved, 

Thy wife may love thee yet as erst she did. lExeunt. 



SCENE IL 

Another Garden. 
Enter Tressilian. 

TRESSILIAN. 

ril to the Earl, and claim her for her father ; 

Even u^reck'd in mind, she'll be some comfort to him. 
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And I mistrust that Vamey. Amy ! Amy ! 

Hadst thou but loved me ! Oh, thou delicate flower, 

Thou hast been touch'd by a rude hand, and crush'd ! 

{Enter Leicester.) 
Ah, good my lord, I would a word with you ! 

LEICESTER. 

No words ! Draw, villain ! Draw, thou smooth- 
faced cheat ! 

TRBSSILIAN. 

I know not that those names belong to me. 

LEICESTER. 

Draw ! Let thy sword be ready as thy tongue ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

Why — why is this ? Your lordship is in error ! 
I have done nothing to deserve this wrath. 

LEICESTER. 

Thou lying knave ! Still wilt thou parley ? Draw ! 
Or Fll be thy assassin ! {Attacks him with his sword,) 

TRESSILIAN. 

Nay, have thy will 1 
{Draws. They fight. Tressilian is dis- 
armed, and thrown dovm,) 

Enter Wayland. 

WAYLAND. 

This was the way they said the Earl had walk'd. 
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LSICSSTSR. 

Die, miscreant! 

WATLAND. 

Eh! Eh! 
(Turw — sees Leicester and Trbssiliam ; 
fvns and seizes Leicester's arm.) 

Nay, slay him not, good sir ! 
If thou must kiU, do't not within this castle. 
So near the gracious presence of our Queen. 

LEICESTER. 

Thou fool, begone ! 

WATLAND. 

Nay, I'll alarm the household I 
What ho! What ho! Murder! murder! What ho! 

LEICESTER. 

Tressilian, for this time thou hast escaped me. 
We meet again, sir ! You may count on that. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Whene'er and where my lord of Leicester chooses. 

WAYLAND. 

My Lord of Leicester ! (To Tressilian.) Is that, then, 
the Earl ? 

TRESSILIAN. 

That is the Earl of Leicester. 

WAYLAND. 

Ay, indeed ! 
{Stopping the Earl as he goes out.) 
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I humbly ask your lordship^s gracious pardon ! 
Wilt please you take this letter, which a lady 
Entrusted to my care, with strict injunctions 
To give it in your hands ? 

LEICESTER. 

'Tis her writing ! 
(Snatches the letter, and reads it.) 

WAYLAND. 

My duty^s done, and I will now away ; 

Near wrathful men it is not wise to stay. [Exit. 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, blessed letter ! Pardon me, sweet Amy, 
My base suspicions, my unworthy thoughts ! 
Oh, that that ruffian Varney now were here ! 
Tressilian, I have wrong'd you, sir I A wretch. 
Whose crafty wickedness I now perceive, 
Misled me into thinking you a villain. 
I ask your pardon, sir ! 

TRESSILIAN. 

Tis yours most freely. 
But, my right gracious lord, spare me some moments. 
It may not be unknown to you that once 
I lov'd, I will not say how much, a maiden. 
Who now is claim'd as wife by 

LEICESTER. 

Me ! By me i 
Yes, sir, 'tis so ! I was your happy rival. 
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TRESSILIAN. 

Thus, then, the mystery's explained ! My lord, 
I am no lover of the lady now, 
But as her father's friend I call upon you. 
In the world's face, to own her for your bride. 

LEICBSTER. 

Your exhortation is not needed, sir. 

She is my wife, and shall be known as such. 

No matter what may be the consequence. 

Her love's more precious than the gifts of fame. 

The smiles of fortune, or the rule of empires ! 

Enter Page. 

PAGE. 

Her Majesty hath sent me to desire 

The instant presence of the Earl of Leicester. 

LEICESTER. 

I come ! Oh, dreaded interview ! Pray Heav'n, 

She be not overmuch incens'd, for what 

She wills to do, she dares ! On — I will follow ! 

[Exeunt Leicester and Page. 

TRESSILIAN. 

Countess of Leicester 1 I'll no more complain. 

What country, home-bred maiden could resist 

The powerful, favour'd, fascinating Leicester ? 

No, Amy, I'll no more complain of thee. 

But of my fate, that pick'd me out this man 

To be my rival in thy dear Sections. [Exit. 
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SCENE III. 

A State Apartment in the Castle. 
The Queen, seated. 

QUEEN. 

He loves me ! Yes, I am assured of that ! 

'Tis more myself he covets than a crown. 

I love him, or I never man shall love : 

Then why not marry ? He's an able man, 

One whom to wed would not displease my people. 

He's ever had my fondness, and our souls 

Fate seems to have link'd by some mysterious tie, 

Even from our births. The very self-same hour 

That gave me to this world, he first drew breath, 

And for that reason, ere I knew — ^I loved him. 

My people wish my marriage — I desire it; 

And yet I hesitate ; for oft I've thought, 

A sovereign queen in marrying risks o'ermuch — 

Oh, Heaven, guide my purposes aright ! 

« 

Enter Page. 

PAGE. 

The Earl of Leicester ! [Exit. 

Enter Leicester. 

QUEEN. 

Ah, my Leicester, welcome ! 
Thou look'st but sad. What brings thee here, my 
lord? 
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LEICESTER. 

I but obey your Majesty's command. 

Was not your Grace pleased to desire my presence ? 

QUEEN. 

Ay, true, I sent for thee ! What was it for ? 

LEICESTER. 

Madam, I know not. 

QUEEN. 

Nor, in faith, do I ! 
But, ah \ we women are so whimsical, 
We change our thoughts as often as our dress. 

LEICESTER. 

I*d say the contrary, did I not know 
Your Majesty but speaks in jesting mood. 
And happy am I to perceive you're mirthful. 
For when the guest is gay, the host is pleased. 

QUEEN. 

Nay, dear my lord, most solemnly I speak it ; 
Women are changeful as our country's cUme, 
Now hot, now cold, now cloudy, and now fair. 
And not the least capricious dame am I. 
This morn I said that I would never marry. 
And yet I'm somewhat now inclin'd to wed. 
Is this not like a woman ? and if 't be. 
Is not a woman strangely fanciful ? 

LEICESTER. 

'Tis not mere whim, my liege, that has induc'd 
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This change in your opinion, but desire 
To gratify still more your happy subjects. 

QUEEN. 

Well, be it so ! My lord speaks somewhat tamely. 
Belike since morning he has chang'd his mind, 
And now considers I'd best live unwed. 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, pardon, madam ! Gracious madam, pardon ! 

{Kneels.) 
You see a wretched man implore your mercy. 
Do not deny it to him. Let your lips 
Bless him with^kind assurance of forgiveness ! 

QUEEN, (rising.) 
Leicester — ^my lord — speak, what have I to pardon ? 

LEICESTER. 

An act of foolishness 1 A rash offence ! 

QUEEN. 

*Tis then no lover's scene thou art enacting — 
Waste no more words by way of preface, Earl, 
But to the point. Tell us, if 't so please thee, 
In what thou hast offended, or depart ! 
We've other occupations for our time. 
Than to stay listening to such silly prayers. 
Rise, Earl, and when we know thy fault, we'll say 
Whether thou shalt have punishment or pardon ! 

LEICESTER, {fises.) 

Madam, my fault is, that without your knowledge, 
I have presumed to marry. 
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QUEENT. 

Marry, villain ! 
Thou married ! Out of my sight, thou traitor 1 
Thou pitiful nobleman, thy Sovereign scorns thee. 
Married ! Oh, this will be rare news, i'faith — 
The Earl of Leicester married on the sly ! 
By Heaven, well make thee rue thy base deceit, 
Thou bold, presumptuous^ double-dealing villain ! 
Married ! — ^And thou hast come to teU us this 1 
Hast thou aught else to say^ most gallant lord ? 
Wilt please thee to reveal to us the name 
Of the fair lady who hath bound thee safe 
With Hymen's fetters : — ^man, thou sbalt be gall'd 
By those same fetters — ay, and so shall she ! 
Who is the Countess, for we wish to know her ? 

LEICESTER. 

Madam, the Countess Leicester is the daughter 
Of Sir Hugh Robsart. 

.QUEEN.- 

Why, what dost thou say ? 
Go on, my lord, what is her Chris tis^q name ? 

LEICESTER. 

Amy, my liege. 

QUEEN. 

Are there two Amy Robsarts ? 
Speak, lord, knows t thou two Amy Robsarts — speak ? 

LEICESTER. 

Madam, but one. 
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QUEEN. 

We've heard of one ourself ; 
But she was Varney's wife, was it not so ? 

LEICESTER. 

Madam, she was my wife. Oh, pardon, madam. 
And deign to hear me ! 

QUEEN. 

By our soul we'll not 
Hear thee ! No, we have heard too much already ; 
We dread thy bland, delusive tongue, my lord. 
Who could have dreamt of this 1 But, 'tis full time 
Thy marriage were announced, my honoured lord. 
For thy poor Countess must wish to be own'd. 
We will declare it to the Court ourself. 

{Ooes to open the folding -doors at the back of 
the scene.) 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, gracious Queen I Have some small mercy on 

mel 
Make me not food for laughter to the court. 
The fawning, fleeting, hollow-hearted court. 
Think, think a little, ere this dread exposure ! 
You did not always hate me. 

QUEEN. 

That we did not. 
Thou didst deceive us, fool us — ^none but thee, 

I 2 
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And thou shalt be rewarded. 

{Opens the doors. Sussex, Hunsdon, Tres- 
siLiAN, and several noblemen and ladies 
discovered.) 

Enter, my lords ! 
And you, my ladies, we have news for you ! 

(Sussex, and the rest advance.) 

LEICESTER, {aside to the Queen.) 
Madam, ere 'tis too late 

QUEEN. 

My lord of Leicester, 
We can dispense with your so near attendance. 
Look at the Earl of Leicester, lords and ladies, 
As slow he drops to a becoming distance. 
He does not seem o'er cheerful. Who would think 
That yonder grave and melancholy man. 
So sad, so wan, so downcast, and so doleful, 
A bridegroom is, blest with his heart's free choice ? 
Ay, you're surprised, and not without some cause, 
For we were also startled at the news. 
But the kind Earl was always well disposed 
To please his Queen by fanciful contrivings. 
And so he married, privily, a wench, 
Not a Court lady, high-born, and well-bred, 
But a poor country damsel, passing fair ; 
And* breaks the matter to us while we're here. 
At this delightful castle, full of pleasures, 
To add one more to the huge list, and much 
Of merry sport I think 'twill cause to us. 
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The bridegroom waits for your congratulations. 
And for the bride, good sooth, she is not here ; 
She is, we think, with thee, my lord of Hunsdon. 

HUNSDON. 

With me, your highness ? 

QUEEN. 

Ay, even, coz, with thee ! 
That woman who this morn was Mistress Varney, 
To-night is lady of the Earl of Leicester. 
Is it not admirable ? But the bride — 
We'll not forget the bride. What say you all, 
Suppose we fetch her ladyship in state, 
And place her in more suitable apartments 
Than those, mayhap, my lord of Hunsdon has ? 
Lord Hunsdon, lead the way ! Lord Leicester, fol- 
low. 
And introduce us to thy youthful bride ; 
But brighten up thy looks, or she'll be angry ! 
Dost thou not thank us for our condescension ? 
Well, let that pass — we know thou art most grateful. 
On, my lord Hunsdon ! We bid all attend us. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. 

An Apartment in the Castle. Amy reclining on a couch. 

AMY (rises.) 
Ah, me ! I cannot sleep, for I am wretched ; 
And slumber, like a worldling, shuns the unhappy. 

( Comes forward.) 
Oh, Leicester ! Leicester ! am I not thy wife ? 
And wilt thou cast me off as one abhorr'd ? 
Is love in manly breasts a flame that burns 
Fiercely awhile, then suddenly expires ? 
Or didst thou never love me ? Leicester ! Leicester ! 
Whatever the cause thou'st not been kind to me. 
Thou*st spoiPd me of a happy, peaceful home, — 
Of an affectionate, indulgent father^ 
And of a youth who would have always loved me. 
Thou'st vow'd to me thy everlasting fondness, 
Won mine for thee, and art forsworn already. 

{Enter Varney stealthily behind.) 
And yet he cannot love that stern-faced queen ! 

VARNEY (advances.) 
Dost thou think so ? 

AMY. 

Ha ! great Heaven, protect me I 

(Sinks on a chair.) 

VARNEY. 

Dost think thy husband does not love the queen ? 
Well, perhaps he does not ; but he'll marry her ! 
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AMY. 

For mercy's sake, begone ! If thou'rt a man 
Do not torment me with thy mocking words ! 

VARNEY. 

I will not trouble thee with much discourse ; 
I come to act — not talk ! 

{Produces a small phial y and pours its contents 
into a cupf which he presents to Amy.) 

Drink this, my lady ! 

AMY {starting up.) 
Thou'dst murder me ! — I know it well. 

VARNEY. 

Woman ! 
Drink of this cordial 1 — ^it will cure thy grief, 
And painless quit thee of all earthly woes. 
Drink» drink ! Oh, 'tis a most safe medicine ! 
It never fails its purpose. Drink, sweet patient ! 

AMY. 

Oh, horrid, — ^horrid being ! 

VARNBY. 

Dame, do not rail 1 
It suits not thy condition. 

AMY. 

I'll not rail. 
I'll ask thy pardon for all unkind words 
That thou hast had from me, so thou'lt not kill me ; 
I'll due thee on my knees to let me live. 
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Oh, do but think how dread a thing is death 

Even to the aged, sick, and impotent ; 

But I am young, nor wasted by disease ; 

And though unhappy, yet I fear to die. 

Oh, then, have pity ! Spare me ! spare me, Varney ! 

VARNEY. 

Drink, madam ! — drink ! 

AMY. 

Oh, why is this ? 
Why shouldst thou slay me ? I will do thee good. 
If thou wilt let me live. Fll give thee gold. 
Jewels most precious, — all that I possess ; 
I'll swear, moreover, ne'er to tell my lord. 

VARNEY. 

Poor innocent ! — know'st thou his signet ring ? 

{Shews her the EarVs ring.) 
By that he did commit thy fate to me. 

AMY. 

Oh, Leicester ! 

VARNEY. 

Come, madam, drink the dose ! 
The earl is tir'd of th^e ; — he wants to wed 
Another dame of loftier birth than thou. 

AMY. 

Why do I beg for life ? Give me the cup ! 

May Heaven have mercy on me ! Man , the cup ! 

{Snatches the cup from Varney, drinks the 
contents y and then falls on the chair.) 
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VARNEY. 

Most bravely done ! 

Enter a SERVAi»iT. 

SERVANT. 

The Queen and many with her 
Are close at hand. What ails the lady, sir ? 

VARNEY. 

Go, fool, and mind thy business 1 She is mad ! — 
Didst thou not know that ? 

SERVANT. 

Marry, I*d forgot. [Exit. 
{Enter the Queen, Leicester, Sussex, 
Tressilian, and several noblemen and 
ladies y preceded by Hunsdon.) 

HUNSDON. 

This is the room, my liege, wherein 's the bride. 
Merciful saints ! look at her — she is dying ! 

{Runs and catches Amy a^ she falls from the 
chair f and places her on the couch.) 

LEICESTER {rushes and takes her hand.) 
Amy, — my dearest, my beloved, — speak ! 

QUEEN. 

Ay, *tis the same ! Is our physician here ? 
Go for him some one. 

HUNSDON. 

Madam, 'tis no use. 
I've often look'd on Death's new stricken prey. 
And know his hand is now upon the lady. 
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LKICBSTBR. 

Speak to me, Amy, for the love of Heaven ! 

Oh, run for help, — some one whose heart is kind ! 

AMY. 

Leicester, my lord, Tm past all earthly aid. 
Oh, this is death I feel ! My husband, kiss me ! 
And whisper to me that thou lov'st me still, 
And did not send that man to murder me ! 

LEICESTER. 

Murder ! — what man ? 

VARNEY. 

Tis i, my lord, she means. 

LEICESTER. 

Damn'd devil ! — is this hellish deed thy work ? 

(Rushes towards Varney, but is stopped by 
Tressilian.) 

tressilian. 
My lord, be calm ! This ruffian shall be cared for. 
Look to thy wife, whose soul doth pant to fly 
Back to her heaven upon immortal wings. 

LEICESTER. 

Oh, Amy ! listen to me, — my own love ! 

I am most innocent of this dark deed ! 

Look at me, Amy ! — dost thou not believe me ? 

(She puts forth her hand^ takes hiSy and dies.) 

HUNSDON. 

She 's dead ! 
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LEICESTER. 

She is not — shall not — cannot be 1 

HUNSDON. 

Come, come, my lord, away ! Indeed she 's dead ! 

QUEEN. 

Take that rogue — ^Vamey — to a prison straight ! 

VARNEY. 

Madam, I do confess myself a rogue ; 
But yet I will not die a felon's death, 
IVe stak'd my life upon a dangerous game, 
Which I have lost, and thus I pay the forfeit. 

{Stahs himself.) 

QUEEN. 

Oh, harden'd villain 1 Take him from our sight ! 

(Varney is taken out.) 
Leicester ! {he comes forward.) 

There is our hand ! We pity thee. 
And pardon thee. Be comforted, my lord. 
And never more deceive thy Queen ! Who treads 
A dark and doubling road courts pains and perils^ 
And oft quite fails the wish'd for point to gain. 

The curtain falls. 
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